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AN ADIRONDACK BILL. 


A BILL for the preservation of the Adirondack forests 
was introduced on Tuesday in the New York Legisla- 
ture. This bill, which is said to have been drawn up by the 
Chamber of Commerce Committee, provides for a commis- 
sion to inquire into the ownership of Adirondack lands, and 
authorize the appropriation by the Legislature of $500,000, 
for the purpose of acquiring these lands for the State, and 
adding them to those already owned by it. The whole is to 
form an Adirondack Reservation. The purpose of the bill 
is the protection and increase of the water supply of the Hud- 
son and Mohawk rivers, and their tributaries, and of the 
Erie and Black River canals. The lands to be selected lie 
in the counties of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamil- 
ton, Herkimer, Lewis, Oneida, Saratoga, St. Lawrence and 
Warren. 

The work of selecting these lands and protecting them 
after they shall have been acquired by the State is to be 
placed in the hands of three individuals; to be known as the 
Commissioners of the Adirondack Reservation. These 
officials are to be appointed by the Governor and the Senate, 
and are to serve fortwo, four and six years, respectively. 
They are authorized to care for and improve the lands, 
forests and waters under their control, and to appoint forest 
wardens to carry out this improvement, and to bring suits 
against trespassers on the State lands. In fact, the bill pro- 
vides for a forestry commission modeled after some of those 
of Europe recently alluded to in Forest anp STREAM. 

It is to be observed, however, that only about one-half of 
the Adirondack region is provided for in the bill, the water- 
shed only of those rivers flowing south being protected, 
while those which flow north are passed over. No doubt the 
increase of the water supply of the Hudson, the Mohawk, 
and the Black rivers is most important, and it is perhaps wise 
to begin the work in a small way, selecting that portion of 
the region in which the benefit of forest protection will be 
most speedily felt. 

A most biiter opposition to the bill may be expected from 

( the lumbering interest, which is unwilling that the forests 
should be protected until they shall have been entirely cut 
off. Still, so great is the public interest aroused by the re- 
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cent discussion of this subject, that the friends of forest pro- 
tection have strong hopes that the present bill may become 
a law. 

It is only a short time since a large proportion of the pub- 
lic appeared to think that forests were useful only as supply- 
ing lumber and firewood, but this ignorance has now been 
replaced in many minds by a much more intelligent compre- 
hension of the value of our woodlands, 

Those who have carefully read what we have recently had 
to say upon this subject, cannot have failed to comprehend 
the immeasurable importance of our forest lands to every 
class of people. It is the duty of every man to use what 
influence he can to protect these forests. 


ANGEING SLANG. 

UR attention has been called to this matter by an edi- 
torial note in the London Fishing Gazette, which com- 
plains of a want-of originality in writers who use the terms 
“spotted beauty” for trout, *‘‘finny tribe” for fish, and 
“rodster” for angler, and says that these terms cause worse 
language on the part of readers and a frequent use of the 

editorial waste hasket. : 

We have noticed a growing tendency to this evil habit in 
America, and our pen is often drawn through the obnoxious 
words and the correct ones substituted. If any correspond- 
ent, in giving an account of our fishing to some local paper, 
should call us a ‘‘rodster,” he would forfeit our good opinion 
forever. We do not know who coined this vile term, nor 
why, having been coined, others allow its use. Worse than 
this, if possible, is the phrase ‘‘chucking a bug,” for casting 
or throwing a fly. To speak of a gentleman as a ‘“‘bug 
chucker” may appear to some to be the very essence of wit, 
while to others it seems a coarse vulgarity. 

Even if these things were wit in the originator, they have 
become offensively stale by repetition, and no writer, who 
has any wish to appear original, will use them, ‘‘Disciples 
of Walton” is another hackneyed term. It is not as offen- 
sive as yt “rodste1” and ‘‘bug chucker,” which 
none but t oarsest natures indulge in, but it has been in 
use to describe anglers so long that it is at least threadbare 
and has ceased to be an improvement on the word which it 
supplants. 

Slang may occasionally be effective in tersely describing 
in a word what otherwise would take a sentence, but it is 
usually a very transient thing, and stale slang has not only 
lost its savor, but the dose is nauseating. 

NO MONEY FOR REVOLUTIONS. 

ae LUNDBORG, attached to the Swedish Lega- 

tion in Washington, is before Congress as a petitioner 
for national alms. Captain Lundborg has been for several 
years hawking about a ‘‘revolution” in naval architecture, 
and failing to receive any encouragement from private 
sources, now seeks to float his scheme at the expense of the 
nation. 

This scheme consists in so altering the present forms of 
vessels that the ‘‘water shall be parted upward” instead of 
horizortally, the worthy Captain being under the impression 
that he has made a discovery which will result in materially 
diminishing the resistance of ships to passage through the 
sea. It is almost needless to say that the scheme is very 
ancient, equally as chimerical, and only the superficial con- 
ception of an amateur at the business. No vessel, whatever 
her form, can part the water in any other direction than 
upward. The plumb sides of asieamer of usual shape 1m- 
part their pressure laterally, it is true, but that pressure, by 
well-known physical characteristics of water, is instantane- 
ously transmitted in all directions, and finds relief in the 
direction of least pressure, which is upward, as demonstrated 
in practice by the creation of bow waves. To construct a 
vessel of special form to accomplish what every vessel 
already accomplishes, is the wonderful piece of crude engi- 
neering, for which Congress is asked to vote money to the 
material gain of Captain Lundborg in particular. His pro- 
posed variation upon ordinary forms involves a swell in the 
bilge with a fore and aft section resembling a cigar. A 
structure of the kind would cost a great deal more and be 
far heavier than the simpler forms in existance. It would 
call for greater driving power, and could not compete in 
point of economy with steamships now afloat. Its qualities 
at sea are likewise very much open to question. 

The whole scheme is silly, and can fittingly be classed 
with the Voorhees steam catamaran, the notorious Meteor, 
the ‘‘globe” steamer, the Keeiy motor and similar humbugs 
of the day. Had Mr. Lundborg’s vagary the slightest merit 
or had it received the indorsement of competent naval 
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architects and engineers in place of the sympathy of a few 
old-fashioned Admirals not versed in marine engineering, 
there would not be any difficulty in attracting the attention 
of private capital in these times when money goes begging. 
If the petition recently introduced by General Rosecrans is 
not smothered in committee it is to be hoped Congress will, 
by a large negative vote, promptly choke off this attempt 
to experiment at the expense of the national income, or else 
a flood of quacks will pour in from all quarters with similar 
fantastical ventures. Why should Captain Lundberg, an 
alien, receive aid for his nonsense avy more than any other 
of the million of more deserving inventors who are, at 
least, citizens of the country? His appeal to Congress is 
preposterous. 


THE “FLICKERING” VOTES. 
HE polls will close to-morrow. All votes received then 
will be counted, whatever may come in Saturday will 
be just one day too late. The limit of time was made that 

our British Columbia subscribers might have opportunity to - 

be represented, and their votes reached us last Monday. 
Others had previously come in from Mexico, Cuba, Ber- 
muda, England, Scotland, Ireland and Germany. Total 
number of ballots received up to date (Wednesday, Jan. 30) 
1929, not including a number of anonymous cards which 
have not been counted. The winning stories will be an- 
nounced in our next issue, and the winning voters, if they 
can be determined by that time, but it is probable that they 

will not be decided before the week following. 


ln CertTaAIn LOCALITIES along the Atlantic coast the fowl 
shooting during the month of January has been remarkably 
good. Earlier in the season, indeed during the whole of 
November and December, the weather was so mild and 
pleasant that, although the birds were present on the feed- 
ing grounds in great numbers, they did not afford any good 
shooting. We have recently learned, however, of the score 
of two gentlemen, who have been shooting on the grounds 
of the Narrows Island, in Currituck county, N. C., which is 
remarkable. During a month spent at the club house they 
killed 10 swans, 104 geese, 194 canvas-backs, 27 redheads, 
469 common ducks (teal, widgeon, black ducks, mallards, 
etc.), 9 quail and 51 English snipe. Taking out Sundays, 
stormy and other days, when no shooting was done, it will 
be seen that this makes a very high average for the month. 
The grounds over which this shooting was done are among 
the best for fowl on the Atlantic coast, and, in these days 
of game scarcity, it is satisfactory to know of one locality 
where it is still abundant. With proper attention to preser- 
vation, and with the abolition of battery shooting, the mem- 
bers of the clubs situated along Currituck Sound should 
have good shooting for all time. 


Tuer CARTED StaG AGAIN.—Last week we referred to the 
importation of the English carted stag hunts, and mentioned 
that such a hunt had been held in Missouri. In another 
column will be found some account of a similar disgraceful 
occurrence near Cleveland, O. Now Cleveland is fortunate 
in possessing, among her older citizens, some of the best 
sportsmen of this country, men who are a credit and honor 
to the company of those who handle rod and gun. We can 
imagine the disgust they must feel at such a travesty of deer 
hunting as that at Newburgh the other day. 


Dog CLiuBs.—As may be learned from our kennel columtis 
the proposed beagle club is on a fair way to successful or- 
ganization. We count the formation of special clubs of this 
kind a promising indication of the growth of intelligent in- 
terest in the several breeds. “The new beagle club ought to 
have a membership of five hundred. 

New GAME Laws.—We hope that our readers in the sev- 
cral States will take pains to inform us of any changes that 
may be made in the game laws this winter. One way to in- 
sure the good effect of such laws is to give them the widést 
possible currency, and such an effectual publicity is secured 
by printing them in this journal. 


THe Massacuusetts Doe Laws are the subject of an in- 
structive paper printed in another column. We commend a 
perusal of it to the individuals who propose to make the old 
Bay State ridiculous by enacting the dog-bond provision al- 
ready adverted to in our columns. 

THE Ciay-PiGzEoN TocRNAMENT.—Several news notes 
relating to the Chicago clay-pigeon tournament have been 
necessarily postponed to our next issue, 
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which had been Jet alone. ‘‘He thought that had the land 
been judiciously thinned yearly, enough would have been 
obtained to have paid the taxes and interest on the purchase, 
above the cost of cutting and drawing out, besides bringing 
the whole tract up to the value of the two acres which had 
been thinned out.” At the end of twenty-five years from the 
seed the larger trees were frem forty to fifty feet high, eight 
inches on the stump, and furnished timber which could be 
hewed for rafters. ‘‘After the next twenty-five years (fifty 
from the seed) he * * estimated that the trees left on the 
two acres would average six to eight feet apart. They were 
mostly Norway pine, ten to twenty inches in diamn- 
eter, and eighty to 100 feet high. He was greatly surprised 
seven or eight ycars after this to see the increase of growth, 
especially in the two acres thinned thirty years before. The 
owner had done nothing, except occasionally cutting a few 
dead trees.’”” That which had been thinned was now worth 
twice as much as that which had not been. There was not 
twice as much wood, but owing to the greater size.and length 
of the trees, they were worth twice as much at the mill. 
‘There were hundreds of Norway and white pines that could 
be hewn or sawed into square timber from forty to fifty feet in 
length.” ‘‘On the part left to Nature’s thinning there was a 
vastly greater number of dead trees—many of them fallen, 
and nearly worthless.” (Hough’s Report to Department of 
Agriculture 1877, pp. 400 and 401.) It was estimated that at 
this time the land would yield 150,000 feet of lumber to the 


acre, 

At the enhanced price which, twenty-five years from now, 
white pine will surely bring it is easy to see that there is 
money in these two things; cutting only the large, and in 
every way saving the small trees; and in planting, protecting 
from fire and cattle, and thinning wherever white pine will 
thrive. In another articlewe may speak of methods of prop- 
agating and cultivating other trees which will mature more 
quickly, and furnish for many uses an acceptable substitute 
for the white pine. 


Che Sportsman Tourist. 


AN OREGON EPISODE. 
IN WHICH IT IS RELATED HOW KIT JACKSON’S MULE WAS 
SURE. 
—? OOK, boys, quick, thar goes one of the Big Sandy 
4 cattle as sure as Kit Jackson’s mule.” 

Three men sprang to their feet from a prostrate log, where 
they had been sitting, and gazed eagerly in the direction 
indicated by the speaker; just in time to catch a glimpse of 
a large animal, evidently of the bovine species, as it disap- 
peared in a thicket of tall salmon berry bushes about two 
hundred yards distant. 

The time was early morning in the latter part of Septem- 
ber. The place was a large ‘“‘burn” betwegp the Big and 
Little Sandy, two small streams that spring f sources on 
or very near Mount Hood and flow in a noithwesterly direc- 
tion until they reach the Columbia. The men were four 
hunters, who, with four pack animals, had been hunting in 
the vicinity for nearly a week, and whom I will briefly in- 
troduce to the reader. Wilson, the speaker above mentioned, 
was a tall, spare man, between forty and fifty, who owned 
a small clearing on the great trail from Eastern to Western 
Oregon that skirted the base of Mount Hood asit passed 
through the Cascade range. Here he had built a small log 
cabin, where his wife and several children resided, and 
where Wilson himself, who did a very small amount of 
farming—and no end of hunting and trapping—put up when 
he was out of the mountains. His dress was a nondescript 
affair of buckskin and butternut, and his rifle a long octagon- 
barrel muzzeloader, with a buck-horn sight, such as was al- 
most invariably seen in the hands of the old line of Western 
hunters and trappers twenty years ago. Two of the remain- 
ing three were brothers, named Charles and Ben Doyle, who 
were several years younger than Wilson, and owned a fara 
together a few miles from the location made by the latter. 
The last of the party was the writer, who had drifted up 
into that remote quarter from San Francisco on purpose to 
have a good hunt, and a surfeit of venison. 

Before going further it may not be out of place to describe 
the nature of a ‘‘burn” for the benefit of those unacquainted 
with the terms used in the far West. The immense forests 
of pine, spruce, hemlock and fir that cover the western 
slopes of the mountain ranges from Mendecino county, Cal., 
to Alaska are subject almost every year to devastating fires 
that destroy sometimes in one year more timber than all the 
sawmills that are scattered through that country have con- 
sumed since its first settlement by the whites. These tracts, 
which are frequently many miles in extent, are called 
“burns.” All, or nearly all, of the trees will be killed, 
many of them entirely consumed, others are burned so 
badly at the base that they are overthrown by the winter 
gales, and the remainder, stripped of bark and foliage and 
bleached by sunshine and storm, present anything but an in- 
viting picture to the lovers of the beautiful in nature. 

These ‘‘burns,”’ however, are the favorite resorts of almost 
every species of game found in the country. After the fire 
comes a rank growth of wild pea vine, salmon and salal 
brush. Then come the deer, who feed greedily upon the 
pea vine, while bear and grouse grow fat upon the salmon 
and salal berries, especially the latter, which are frequently 
found in such profusion that they can be stripped off by the 
handful, and as they much resemble a large huckleberry in 
size, color and taste, are not to be despised by the hunter 
bimself. 

With this explanatory digression, I return to my camp-fire 
on the Sandy. I use the word ‘‘camp-fire” advisedly, for 
that was about all there was to indicate the place where we 
had located, unless it was the four horses tied to the bushes 
near by where the pea vine was thickest. The certainty of 
fine weather in this season and latitude obviated the neces- 


FOREST WEALTH. 

N a recent article on Forest Schools in Europe we alluded 

to the great loss just ahead of us because of our reck- 
less waste of the woods with which the white man found 
this country so richly endowed. 

That loss was stated as likely to reach the bewildering 
total of a billion dollars a year, that can be estimated and 
measured with some degree of certainty; besides a vast 
amount of incidental damage through the crippling of the 
industries dependent upon wood, and especially the white 
pine, for their material; through climatic change, and through 
diminished water supply for the needs of cities, for agricul- 
ture, and for transportation. 

Just a few figures to show that this is not wild guessing. 
Mr. James Little, of Montreal, who is no doubt one of the 
most painstaking and well-informed statisticians upon this 
subject, gives the value of the lumber produced in the United 
States, ‘‘as it falls from the saw,” for 1882 as not less than 
three hundred millions of dollars. Of this inconceivable 
total, white pine is the principal factor. We have almost 
reached the end of our supply of that wood. At our pres- 
ent rate of consumption not more than seven years hence 
we shall see the last of it. Prof. Sargent, curator of the 
Arnold Arboretum, connected with the Bussey Institution 
of Agriculture belonging to Harvard University, is also the 
special forest statistician of the U. 8. Census Bureau: He 
reported in 1882 to the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture 
that only eighty billion feet of white pine remained at that 
time in the United States, and this total included much 
small and poor timber. He said that the average annual 
consumption was then ten billion feet, and the cut for the 
year next after his estimate was the largest ever made. 
Nearly two out of the eight years’ supply which remained 
when Prof. Sargent made this terrible revelation have 
already gone. Thatstatement was the cause which doubled, 
and in some cases more than doubled, the price of standing 
white pine. In favorable locations it is now held at two 
hundred dollars an acre and often more. 

Mr. Little further assures us that the Dominion of Canada, 
except for her supply upon the Pacific coast, is almost as 
badly off as we are. Her stores, which were thoughtlessly 
spoken of as exhaustless, are not so, From earliest times 
men have been so impressed with the magnitude of great 
forests that they have called them inexhaustible. But not 
even tropical abundance and reproductive power could supply 
the awfully expeditious, and awfully wasteful modern 
methods of lumbering with material for any great time. 

The pine of the Pacific coast, though, no doubt, rich and 
abundant, will be very expensive by the time it is brought 
to the markets which the forests of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Canada have been supplying. Besides it 
will be found a far from limitless store if attacked as the 
woods of the East have been. 

But to return to our figures: $300,000,000 at the sawmills 
and $450,000,000 at the places of consumption was the value 
when Mr. Little made his estimates. To replace it from 
other lands (if they could spare it, which they could not) 
would cost two or three times more, and would require more 
than all the tonnage of seagoing vessels in the world to 
transport it. Here, then, is a commodity which will soon 
he gone, and when gone weuld cost not less than a billion 
dollars a year to replace if it could be had. 

Since we cannot replace it from abroad, what shall be 
done? Passing by with a mere mention the obvious expe- 
dient of using-as many substitutes as possible for white pine 
in buildings—and if non-combustible materials like iron, 
stone, brick, etc., are used, the saving in insurance will be 
immense—we come to the matter of economy in cutting and 
marketing. 

Pine lumbering, as at present carried on, is a terribly 
wasteful business. Experts say that on an average fifty 
sinall trees are sacrificed in getting out one large one. Tops 
and brush are left where they become resinous tinder heaps 
in a dry time, and any spark may start a conflagration 
that no nran can stop. Campers, hunters and anglers often 
start fires through carelessness. Every reader of Forrest 
AND STREAM who goes into the woods should appoint him- 
self a committee of one to impress upon the thoughtless the 
duty of taking care not to start fires, And the public ought 
to protest against ieaving brush as lumbermen generally do 
leave it. Forest fires often cost awful waste of life, such as 
all can remember to have occurred in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan within a few years. 

But after all, the great dependence must. be upon repro- 
duction. This is not by any means impracticable. Almost 
always, if fires and cattle and other browsing animals are kept 
off land which has once been covered with white pine, it 
will scon seed itself. Sowing is not a complicated matter if 
the young shoots do not appear thick enough. Then trim 
up and thin out, as the case demands, and in fifty years 
there will be from 100,000 to 150,000 feet of lumber to the 
acre; and the material taken out in theinterval will, in many 
cases, perhaps in most, pay taxes, interest and cost of labor. 

In 1800, a tract of land in New Hampshire, which had 
been burned and cleared, was allowed to seed itself with 
white and Norwdy pines. Hon. Levi Bartlett became owner 


in 1825. He thinned two acres, taking off over half the : — ses 

st trees, which he reported ch more th ; sity of a shelter of any kind, and therefore we had none. 
ee fai 7 ee of oe my eee $ ri pend, Four beds made by,layers of pea vine a foot deep and cov- 
botesl, for he ™ 8 y-uve years | ered with blankets occupied the space on one side of the fire, 
later, a careful estimate showed that the land which had | anda small Dutch oven, an old tin coffee pot, with a few 
been thinned was worth at least one-third more than that | cups of the same material, and a sack of self-raising flour, 


furnished us with comfortable seats when we were n 
jounging wpe the blankets, and also a rest for our rifles: 
extra ing. Just beyond the kitchen utensils the 
of eight or uine deer wrapped in the hides and tied r 
packing were piled together—for we were making arrang: 
ments to leave the burn that day—while a large buck, upon 
whose sides the clear fat was at least half an inch thick, and 
which had for that reason been selected for our special de- 
lectation, was suspended just clear of the ground from an- 
other limb of the fallen’pine. Over becs of coals drawn out 
on each side of the fire, and transfixed upon forked sticks, 
with one end stuck into the ground or beneath a stone, hung 
several ribs of the above mentioned buck, the rich fat slowly 
dripping on to the coats, and sending up to our nostrils those 
= appetizing clouds, whose flavor lingers with me 
still. 

It was thus we were situated, and thus we were engaged, 
when Wilson with a pone of bread in one hand and a balf- 


ing the brush as far as he could see with the instinct of a 
true hunter, brought us all to our feet by the remark with 
whieh I have headed this chapter. To the Doyle brothers 
there did not seem to be anything very mysterious about the 
affair, but the writer,who had only been upon the upper coast 
three or four weeks, was as profoundly ignorant of exactly 
what was meant by the “Big Sandy cattle,” as he was ofthe 
certainty of Kit Jackson’s mule. . 

‘How many of them are left now, Wilson?” said Charley 
Doyle, after we had become satisfied there were no mcre 
cattle in sight, and resuming our seats, had attacked the 
spare ribs with renewed vigor. 

“Only three or four, Miller killed one early last spring, 
and saw one heifer and two steers besides, but as there were 
at least seven when they were first seen and only three are 
killed, I think there are four yet,”’ was the reply. 

Upon inquiry I found that the cattle were some that had 
been lost from a herd that a drover had attempted to drive 
across the mountains nearly two years before, and bein 
overtaken by a severe storm, the whole herd had stamped 
into the timber and many of them were never recovered, but 
having broken up into small bands and drifted off miles 
away from the road, had become much wilder than were 
the deer in that vicinity. 

“I think we'd better give them fellers a whirl before we 
dust out of this,” said Wilson, sending a denuded rib spin- 
bing over the brush, and taking a fresh one from the fire. 





parties, the novelty of the thing being of itself sufficient to- 
enlist my hearty co-operation. So it was agreed to postpone 
our departure another day, in order to give the wild cattle 
‘“‘a whirl.” Accordingly after breakfast was finished we 
rolled up the blankets, tied the horses to fresh feed, and 
shouldering our rifles struck out toward the narrow bottom 
of the Big Sandy, where the animals had disappeared. So 
thick was the fallen timber that our progress on foot through 
the burn was exceedingly slow, and going on horseback was 
entirely out of the question, for it had been with the great- 
est difficulty that we had succeeded in getting our horses 
into the place selected for our camp, although, the intelligent 
brutes, who had all been raised in the mountains, never failed 
to attempt to surmount any obstacle that we led them up: to 
by the bridle. Upon reaching the edge of the bottom it be- 
came evident that our only chance of success lay in separat- 
ing into two parties, one to go to the upper end of the bottom 
and lie in wait at the passes, while the other beat up from 
below. Wilson and I therefore slowly moved up the edge 
of the bottom, while the Doyles went for the lower end. 

Reaching our destination we sat down on a log to wait, 
and knowing it would be some time before the boys below 
us would be in a position to need our assistance, | thought it 
a favorable opportunity to learn something of the history of 
my companion, which I had reasons to believe had been 
rather an eventful one, us he had been many years in the 
State, and was a volunteer scout all through the long and 
bloody struggle of the settlers with the Rogue River Indians. 
With most men who have spent many years hunting and 
trapping, especially in those portions of the country infested 
with hostile Indians, silence becomes a second nature, the 
necessity of caution, the dearth of any great variety of sub- 
jects to excite conversation, and the very limited number of 
their companions, all tend to promote this reserve until it 
becomes habitual, and as Wilson was ho exception to the - 
rule, my efforts to draw him out were only partially success- 
ful such as they were, however, I give in substance with- 
out any attempt at a literal rendition. 

‘‘Wilson,” said I, as a leader, ‘‘were the Rogue River 
Indians a cowardly pack of ragmuffins like the Diggers, or 
did they more nearly resemble the Sioux, Cheyennes and 
other warlike tribes of the buffalo country?” 

“They were the bravest tribe of reds I ever saw, and were 
themselves so confident that they were nearly our equals 
man for man, that Capt. John, their war chief, offered to 
select a given number of men and fight a pitched battle with 
an equal number of whites, the result of which should de- 
cide who should possess the land. Scores of the settlers 
were eager enough to accept the challenge, but of coure no 
one had any authority for such a proceeding.” ® 

“Did you have any hand to hand encounters with them?” 

“We had many of what might be called rifle duels, but 
the country was so rugged and so heavily timbered that those 
were usually conducted at very short range, and as the 
abundance of game there had made excellent marksmen of 
both sides, they were almost always very short and deadly. 
On one occasion two of us were scouting in the neutral 
ground, and after a long and fatiguing march had 7 
to rest by the side of a trail. Being still far from the Ind 
encampment we did not cousider the neighborhood very dan- 
gerous, and had taken no special precautions although we 
were far from being noisy, when a slight rustling off in the 
narrow trail ahead of us put us both on the alert. We had 
barely time to cock our rifles when the Indians, evidently 
scouts like ourselves, appeared in full view walking one be- 
hind the other, and only a few yards from us. Quick as a 
flash it occurred to me that my pardner would be likely to 
take the one in front and without » moment’s hesitation I 
fired at the other. Our rifles cracked as onc report, and both 
Indians dropped dead in their tracks.” 

I had become so interested in Wilson’s narrative, albeit it 
was only drawn out by persistent questioning, that I almost 
forgot what we were there for. The chivalrous conduct of 
Chief John, who must not be confounded with Capt. Jack, 
the Modoc chief, who flourished at least two des later, 
was sO ens ee that of most of ae Ragen tribes 
with whom m personally acquainted, r 
minded me more of the Sultan ‘Saladin 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


till the sinches were up to the last notch. Well, begot on, 
k | and for about five minutes there was some of the tallest 
buckin’ ever seen in them s. The mule dropped his 







stiff-legged jumps, they said, measured ten feet. He fetched 
the blood os of I Dunks nose and mouth, but he couldn’t 
fetch Dunk. Then he opened up on a new deal and tried to 
fall over backwards on Dunk and smash him, but that didn’t 
work either, for when he was just balanced and going to fall, 
Dunk would slip his right foot out of the stirrup and step 
onto the ground and Jet him come down; then as soon as the 
mule got on his feet again, he found Dunk on his back with 
the rowels of his big spurs hooked into the sinches. : 

‘Then he made for the trees along the sidewalk and tried 
to scrape Dunk off by running under the low limbs and 
against the trunk at the same time. No go. Dunk seemed 
to ride just as well with his toes hooked round the cantle of 
the saddle and his body down by the mule’s knee as he did 
anywhere. . 

“The boys had been betting on thé mule all the time, but 
they begun to hedge now. Things begun to look a little 
streaky for Kit, when all at once the mule made a break for 
the river. What he was going to do there nobody could 

ess. “In he went and s as if to swim across just 
foiow the bridge, but when he got right over the deepest 
place down he went, mule, rider and a dyer g out of sight, 
like a porpoise. Then the boys got scared and made a break 
for the bridge as fast as they could hook it. Looking over 
the rail down into the deep water, there they saw old Jeff on 
the bottom hanging on to a big root with his teeth, and Dunk 
on his back a clappin’ the euet into his ribs acd jerkin’ on 
the bridle, trying to raise him to the top. When Kit’s backers 
seen that they got fast again to bet on the mule, for you see 
they allowed that as old Jeff knew what he was going to do, 
he’d fill up his bellusses before he went down and so had the 
bulge on k; but the rest thought that Dunk had dropped 
on it time enough to get ina square breath; and even if he 
didn’t the mule was siached so tight he couldn’t hold much 
wind nohow. : 

“Pretty soon, though, they seen Dank look up, then he let 

of the saddle and made for the top. He didn't say noth- 
ing when he got up, but jest took a good long breath and 
went — again, = *~ my —_ = late, = eee — 

wder to just cover it, | 88 he let go the bridle, Jeff slid out from under him an 
ee ee s charge, i putting started for shore with his head and neck stretched out like a 
a strip of buckskin over the muzzle he placed the ball on top | loon after shiners. "Twas no use for Dunk to try to ketch 
and forced it down until it was level with the end of the | him then; it couldn’t be did, so he paddled for shore too. 
barrel, after which he trimmed off the surplus buckskin When Dunk had crawled up the bank and shook himself, he 
with his sheath knife, and sent the lead home with the | Cum up to Kit and said, ‘Mr. Jackson, 1 was wrong; and 1 
hickory ramrod. ask your pardon. When that are mute starts in to do any- 

We were soon joined by the Doyles, and learned that the | thing, he’s going to do it, sure pop. Boys, less all goupand 
old Texan had been lying in a little opening overgrown with | take suthin. 
rushes, probably the bottom of what was a pondinthe rainy |, ‘“Had that account been properly sworn to before a jus- 
season. Ben had heard him as he jumped and started to | tice when you heard it?” said 1, when Wilson had finished 
run, but was unable to see him while Charley, who was a ~—o4 and his yarn at the same time. ; ; 
little in advance and at some distance to the right, caught a| “Well, I can’t say as to that. The crowd that put in their 

mpse of him just as he reached the edge of the surround- | §Pare time at the Bullwhackers’ Retreat, didn t fool away 

g thicket and fired with the result above stated. We were | much spare cash on legal dockyments, leastwise during saloon 
unable to find any fresh traces of the remainder of the band, hours; but that’s how the boys cum to swear by Kit Jack- 
but as we found the encampment of a party of straggling | 800’s mule. ForKED DEER. 
Indian hunter, that did not appear to have been dese San Francisco, Jan. 7, 1884. 
more than a week, it is possible they may have been able to 
have given some information upon the subject. After skin- 
ning the animal we slung between two poles the hide and 
such portions of the meat as we wanted and returned to 
camp. It was still early in the day, butas we expected to 
leave the eae ~ ae and alread jes as —_ THE CAMPING GROUND FOUND. 
meat as we co easily pack out, we conclu to do no - ‘ . ‘ 
more hunting but to devote the remainder of our time to \ HEN an Indian skipper, Captain Kishkatog, and his 
mending our clothes and lounging by the camp-fire, where able and his ugly mate, Dau Sky, sailed away and 
more or less cooking was going on nearly all the time. left us at our camp on the Ahmeek-we-se-pe, it was with the 

Our trip had indeed been a very satisfactory one, for al knowledge on our part that we were nineteen miles from the 


es : nearest point to which we could look for relief in any con- 
though we had only hunted a little while in the morning | tingency. We were in an unhacked wilderness—a vitor: 
and evening of each day, we had killed eleven deer and one | ness in whieh men had been lost and neverfound. It is true 
black bear—grizzlies are not found in tfiat section of Oregon | that steamers were not infrequently seen from three miles 
—besides as many blue use as we cared to shoot, which | out to as far as ene could see, but for all the relief any 
was not sane, , 8 we took no notice of them, unless close te | steamer would or even could bring to us, it might as well be 
camp, The oul t s fonts 2 aoe oan soe se on the broad Atlantic. When our man left us, he left us 
morning while ing around the butt of a fallen tree I saw alone; left us beyond the reach of wearying clients and vex 


cok ; : oo 
@ number of them sitting on the other end, and could easily oo — _ yrs a Wace cee a hae eek "tes 


have killed three with a single shot from my rifle, but as they | ,; i 
would have hardly been worth ee up after being shot ee ree Soe ee ree care Gee eer et aes Demat 
through the body with so large a bullet I passed them by.| Were we happy at being thus left? Was not this the ful- 
Black bears were plenty enough, but as ae ee eat | fiiment of the dream of each one of us ere we left home? 
bear meat at our camp £0 long as fat bucks could be obtained, | Yes, but I dare say not one of us but nursed an uneasy feel- 
that incentive, at least, was wanting in the chase. ing, as he watched the Indian’s boat dancing away on the 
Late in the afternoon, after completing as far as possible | bosom of the broad waters. What if something should hap- 
our arrangements for departure the next day, my idle| pen? What if one of our number should get hurt, or become 
thoughts reverted to the old Texan and the first sight we | sick or get drowned? These and like — our thought- 
had of him; and turning to my Sy of the morning, | ful wives had propeunded before we left home, and with a 
I said, ‘‘Wilson, how sure was Kit Jackson’s mule?” | courage born of a then state of safety we had answered 
“Well,” said that worthy, who was busily engaged sewing | lightly, as became truly brave men; but now, when we stood 
a rip in his bootleg with a buckskin whang, ‘‘according to | alone in the wilderness, the anxious faces of our dear wives 
Kit himself there wasn’t ——- he warn’t sure of d ing looked out from the little cloud of mist that overhung the 
that he started in on. He allowed that mule could out-pull, | Ahmeek-we-se-pe, and we thought of the questions they had 
out-kick or out-buck oy pe, that went on four legs and | once asked, but our courage was gone. The questions were 
wore hair, and as far as [ ever heerd on Kit was about right; | unanswered. 
but where he got the name of being so dead sure was one| Away with forebodings! Let uslook around! Here upon 
day when Kit came to the village, and after taking in a big | this sand bluff, sixty feet above the lake’s level, in the edge 
load of bug juice, begau, as he allers did, to brag on his | of a little grove of Norway pines, whose straight and tall 
mule, and tell how far he throwed a feller that tried to ride | and slender boles ceaselessly wave to and fro in the breeze, 
him. ‘I tell you what,’ said Kit, as he stood at the bar set-.| our white tent lifts its humble comb and is to be our roof-tree 
ting ’em.up for the boys, ‘ennybody but me that thinks he | the coming three weeks. The view lakeward in storm or 
can ride that mule is adern fool, for he is going to get | calm will never fail to please. Ah! The gorgeous sunsets 
throwed sure pop.’ Now, there happened to bea chap from | we will see, and the tempests of rain and thunder that will 
the cow counties in thére that day, who called himself a | drive over the bosom of the waters! Four miles westward a 
buckarer (vaquero), and he allowed the mule might throw | great rock promontory, three hundred feet high and a thou- 
em some pops, but when Jackson or ennybody else talked | sand feet long, and crowned with a forest of evergreen trees 
about its being sure pop, he was ready to chip in, as he cal- | —the Grand Portal of the Pictured Rocks—gleams in the early 
kelated he could ride ennything that ever wore a saddle. moraine sunsbine like a great wedge of gold. At the foot of 
Some words passed between him and Kit, and he bet the | our sand bluff the Ahmeek-we-se-pe, flowing from beneath a 
drinks for the crowd that he could ride the mule. This | drift of stranded trees, races over the bar down to the lake 
offer suited everybody there, and oe all took a hand in | and leaves « long rippling trail in its waters. Beyond the 
oat ae the thing, because, you see, they all had an inter-| belt of Norways, to the south, is the ‘‘deep, tangled wild 


woods,” through which a footpath winds half a mile, ending 

“Kit trotted out his mule and pretty soon out came the fel- | at the shore of the Ahmeek-sah-kah-e-gan, the Beaver Lake 

ler with a Spanish saddle with two hair sinches and a _ of the Ojibwas. This-lake, a mile in width and two in 

ro up on p for the occasion. Now that erem length, with its longer axis parallel with the great lake shore, 
thar ‘was suthin’ uncommon going on, the minute that 


is surrounded by an unbroken fringe of nm woods—woods 
Cie, bran te Caw on them two sinches, so he n to : Ba ot 
























nearer he came, the loud cracking of the brush accu- 
utely marking his advance, until the brushes parted in front 
ilson, who stood in plain sight in the knee-high salal, 
gaunt, red and white steer of the genuine 

stamp came into full view almost ata bound. We 
Ganaaet it thus with the expectation that as soon as he 
saw us in front he would attempt to turn and re-enter the 
thicket, giving us a chance at him bebind the shoulder as be 
turned, and driving him back toward the Doyles should we 
fail. This would probably have been the result had he not 
been so desperatel Weenie. but with the blood dripping 
from his mouth, if he had any intention of showing the 
white feather it was not visible, for with accelerated speed 
he charged straight for Wilson, who coolly stood with his 
to his cheek near the log upon which we had been 
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Unable longer to stand the tension upon my nerves, I 
fired quartering at the steer’s head, but unfortunately just as 
he dropped it for the assault. The .44-caliber bullet struck the 
far horn squarely near the base, shattering it in pieces, and 
the next Tastes, either dazed by the shock or choked by 
blood from the bullet of Doyle, which had evidently pierced 
his he stumbled and came down upon _his knees, only 
a few feet from Wilson, who sent his bullet through his 
brain before he could recover himself. We were surprised 
to find him in such poor condition, considering the great 
abundance of feed around us, until we found an old bullet 
wound in his lower jaw that had carried away several teeth 
which must have seriously interfered with his eating, and 
rendered it a matter of much doubt whether he would have 
been able to survive the following winter. ‘ 
‘That ere feller had a leetle idee of showing fight,” said 
Wilson, as he drew several bullets from his pocket, and after 
carefully selecting one placed it in the palm of his hand, and 










































BETWEEN THE LAKES. 


Second Paper. 
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as green and impenetrable as on that day two hundred and 







a like a big toad. But it was no use, Dunk, | forty-two years ago, Father Allotiz first sailed the south 

w. Ser cated feller, had been there before, and | shore of the great lake. A lovelier sheet of water is not to 

he drawed rst on one and then on the other till | be found in all this region of lovely lakes. Next the shore 

the mule t stand it no , 80 he jest looked ‘round | the water is shoal all the way around, but as it recedes, it 
becomes gradually 






once with a wicked twinkle in his eye and let go his breath deeper until at a distance varying from 


head between his knees, roached his back; and some of his | eq 
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fifty to one hundred yards from the shore it suddenly drops 
down into a deep basin; and lying close in against the rim 
of this basin are bass and pike, in size and numbers seldom 
ualed. 

West of Beaver Lake and connected with it by a narrow 
and short canal is a small lake, one not much short of three 
miles in circumference, and east of it is a cedar swamp and 
next a pond, after which comes a small deep lake which has 
never been fished. 

This system of small lakes and ponds and swamps, is a 

culiarly interesting geological feature of the region. Lying 
in the shape of a strung bow with the back to the hills and 
the arms curving to the great lake shore, they suggest that 
once they Seman a part of the great lake itself. No doubt 
such was the fact. The evidences here and elsewhere along 
this south shore are indubitable, that at some period in the 
remote past, there has been a subsidence of not less than 
sixty feet and probably a great deal more than that, of the 
waters of Lake Superior. As that subsidence went on, the 
drifting sands from the Pictured Rocks above, lodging at the 
wide mouth of a narrow bay, a high bar or ridge was piled 
up, back of which lay a semi-circular basin six or eight miles 
long and one in width, which has since developed into these 
small lakes, besides ponds and swamps. On this high sand 
ridge grow soft woods almost exclusively, while back on the 
sandstone hills—the true ancient lands of the region—hard 
woods mainly grow, interspersed with occassional white 
pines of enormous size. 

The region is not only interesting from its geet his- 
tory, but from its classical associations also. In that unique 
poem, ‘The Song of Hiawatha,” a poem that carries with it 
the odors of the pine woods and the gurgle of trout streams, 
ee told that after the mischief-making Paw-Puk-Kewis 
ha 

‘“*Vexed the village with disturbance,” 
by teaching the young men 
“All the game of bow! and counters,” 


and by raiding the house of Hiawatha and insulting old No- 
komis his mother, and Minnehaha his bride, and finally, 
from the lofty brow of the Grand Portal, by killing his 
chickens, the gulls ,that greatly wronged hero, in great rage, 
set out to bring the orton to just punishment. Long was 
the pursuit and well sustained the flight. After many and 
marvelous vicissitudes, however, the wily fugitive took re- 
fuge among the beavers, who in some mysterious manner 
changed him into a beaver, and made him 


“Ten times larger than the other beavers,” 


after which he became their king. As might have been ex- 
pected, his elevation te the beaver throne puffed him up 
enormously, so much so that he could not pass the doorway 
of his palace; and so, when Hiawatha had discovered the 
place of his retreat he cut the dam, and after the waters had 
run off the beaver king was at his mercy. He and his young 


men 
, “Pounded him as maize is pounded, 


Till his skull was crushed and broken.” 


The region we are now in, is the locus in quo of this tragic 
tale. Beaver Lake was the, Ahmeek-sah-kah-e-gan of the 
Ojibwas, and here was in ancient times a great beaver center, 
and even yet a few stray beavers linger around the seat of 
that ancient empire, whose ‘‘signs’” may be seen on every 
stream. The stery as told by the poet is founded on Indian 
tradition, and as every tradition has some groundwork of 
truth to rest upon, I looked around me to see if I could find 
some one stream where the greatest number of conditions 
were to be found, which made probable the supposition that 
it was the one across which a dam was built, and where a 
beaver colony of such magnitude was ‘established, as to ex- 
cite the Indians’ particular attention, and thus give rise to 
legends and extravagant stories. Into the south side of Beaver 
Lake a stream flows, and between that and the hills south- 
ward many miles of stream intervene, though as the crow 
flies the distance is not over two and a half miles. Along 
that stream in its upper half, I traveled for I know not how 
far, and as I whipped the little pools and eddies and filled 
my creel with richly tinted trout, I remembered that Paw- 
Puk-Kewis in his flight 


“ * * * * came unto a streamlet 
In the middle of a forest, 

To a streamlet still and tranquil 
That had overflowed its margin;” 


and here, thought I, is the forest and the tranquil streamlet, 
and what was more to the point, the entire course of the 
stream as far as I explored it, was filled with the ruins of 
ancient beaver dams and habitations. Indeed these curious 
animals have not altogether abandoned the stream yet. Oc- 
casionally fresh cuttings were met with, as also was an 
Indian camp that had been occupied the preceding winter, 
from which I seeured a handful of the yellow and beautifully 
curved beaver teeth, plucked from the numerous decaying 
jaws lying around. This stream has been seldom visited by 
any save the Indians, and as it is unnamed in the Michigan 
maps, I venture to ask that it henceforth be.known as the 
Paw-Puk-Kewis. 

In addition to bass and pike in the small lakes, every 
stream in the neighborhood is a trout stream. Three miles 
west of our camp a stream thirty feet in width plunged over 
a rock wall, falling accerding to one authority one hundred 
and fifty feet. We did not visit this stream but were teld 
that it abounded in trout of good size. Mr. Frank Milligan, 
a D. M. & M. Railroad official, had fished in it, and he said 
the trout were so plentiful and took the hook so greedily, 
that one soon tired of the sport. 

We spent a longer time making camp than I had antici- 
pated. One of the Judge’s favorite maxims was, ‘“That the 
success of a camping excursion depends mainly upon the 
comfortable arrangements in the camp itself.” ‘‘No matter 
how successful in your hunting and fishing and tramping ex- 
cursions,” the Judge was wont to say, “unless you have a 
nice, comfortable, cezy camp to go to you will scon grow 
restless and discontented, and want to go home.” And now 
that we had selected a permanent camping ground, I soon 
learned that, according to the Judge’s standard, who was 
ably seconded by the Greek Professor, a camp meant a great 
deal more than setting up atent. An awning was erected 
separate from the tent, which not only accommodated our 
table but afforded us protection from the dews as we sat in 
front of our night fire and talked over the events of each 
day. Boxes were converted into cupboards for the conve- 
nient and safe storage of provisions; racks were made on 
which to hang cooking utensils, and the camp ground was 
cleared of unsightly rubbish. The tent itself received par- 
ticular attention. A gun-rack was set up at the head of our 
bed, and the bed itself wasa work of art. ‘‘More than a 
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third of our time will be spent in bed and surely that third 
warrants us in doing our best te make it _ pleasantly,” 
said the Judge, and the sweet and restful sleep that came to 
us all through our camp life on the Ahmeek-we-se-pe proved 
the wisdom of his words. Many campers-out, through 
ignorance in some instances doubtless, but generally through 
indolence, neglect to provide their camps with fixtures con- 
ducive to convenience and comfort, and as a consequence 
the discomforts endured often overbalance the pleasures en- 
joyed. A few hours ef intelligent labor will make a com- 
fortable woods home. 

I think it was the afternoon of our third day in this camp 
that the Greek Professor came up the bluff with rod in hand 
and eyes fairly bursting from their sockets. ‘‘I never saw 
the like!” he exclaimed. - 

‘‘What is it? Where is it?” we both asked. 

“I never had such an experience before,” returned the 
Greek Professor. 

‘Was it a bear?” asked the judge. Every novel happen- 
ing in the woods can generally be connected in some way 
with a bear, although a bear is less apt to be encountered by 
the summer visitor to the lake region than any other animal 
save the wolf. 

The Greek Professor said it was not a bear, but trout— 
speckled trout. ‘I have just caught seventeen running 
from ten inches up to fifteen down there at the mouth of the 
creek.” ; 

“Oh, pshaw!” exclaimed the Judge as his under jaw per- 
ceptibly dropped. 

‘‘But I have!” said the Greek Professor with energy, ‘‘and 
they are down there now in the minnow bucket.” 

“Darn it! Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“I couldn’t,” said the Greek Professor. 
the time—that is, I couldn’t stop.” 

But I don’t think the Judge heard all the Greek Professor 
said. He flung aside the book he had been reading, and 
jointing his rod and tieiog on his flies, he fairly flew down 
the bluff, notwithstanding his avoirdupois made such a feat 
somewhat hazardous, and cast into the swift waters below 
the drift pile at the mouth of the stream. The feathery 
lure scarcely touched the rough water ere there was a splash 
and a bite. The Judge ‘never saw the like,” he said. The 
Greek Professor had followed close after the Judge’s heels, 
and with great interest | watched the two as they plied their 
rods. Trout of excellent size and shining in the sun as un- 
willingly they came ashore, as if studded with briiliants, re- 
warded the fishermen’s zeal. 

O, what happiness, what felicity! But alas! They reminded 
me of children playing with pearls. Time and time again 
both had descunted on the criminal waste that characterized 
the sportsman in general and each had over and over asserted 
his abhorrence of the wanton destruction of fish and game, 
so common in our country; yet there they were fishing away 
till not a trout would rise to fly or spring at a worm. They 
had exhausted the preserve. The fisi were ‘‘on the feed,” 
and all the conditions happening to be right for them rising 
to the lure that afternoon, the beautiful and wary creatures 
had been transferred from the swift waters of the stream to 
the narrow confines of the gaipnow pails, and ere we could 
consume them, the half died‘ind were thrown away. Thence 
on the greedy sportsmen were driven te other waters. The 
creek above its mouth contained many fine trout, but it was 
with great difficulty the fishermen could make their casts for 
the overhanging brush and the log-filled channel. In my 
presence they never afterward denounced in strong language 
greedy sportsmen. 

The country we were in abounded in game as well as its 
waters in fish. Grouse, called partridge up there, were not 
infrequently met with in the woods, and any bright day the 
Beaver Lake visitor would be rewarded with a view of a 
deer at some point on the lake’s margin. On the north shore 
of the lake and immediately across the ridge from our camp, 
the bank was high, whence you could see seven-eighths of the 
entire south shore line. One day we counted six deer at 
one time feeding here and there along that shore, and it was 
seldom, when the weather was favorable, that one or two 
were not seen. 

The smaller lake lying westward of Beaver Lake, was even 
more frequented by them than the larger one. Along its 
west shore was quite a pasture ground of lily pads which was 
daily and nightly visited. One afternoon the Judge and I 
made the tour of this little lake, and we ran four in as many 
separate places out of the water. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


“T mean I hadn’t 


DOWN THE YUKON ON A RAFT. 


BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8. ARMY. 
Fifth Paper. 


T Marsh a few miserable ‘‘Stick” Indians put in an 

Z\ appearance, and not a single solitary curiosity could be 
obtained of them. A rough-looking pair of shell earings 
that a small boy had he instantly refused for the great finan- 
cial considération of a jack-knife from one of the party, who 
supposed them to be purely local in character. Another 
trinket was added to the jack-knife, and still refused, and 
additions kept on to the original offer, until just to see if 
there was any limit to their acquisitiveness, the last offer 
stood at a double-barreled shotgun with a thousand rounds 
of ammunition, a gold watch, two sacks of flour and a camp 
stove, and in refusing this the boy generously added the in- 
formation that its value was based on the fact that it had 
been received from the Chilkats; who had gotten it from 
the white traders. It had probably been made in Connecti- 
cut. A few scraggy, half-starved dogs nearly completed 
the outfit, the greater part of their composition being unmiti- 
gated belligerency, two of them fighting until they were so 
exhausted that they had to lean up against each other to rest. 
A dirty group of assorted sizes of children finished out the 
picture of one of the most dejected races of people on the 
face of the earth. They visited their fishlines at the mouth 
of the incoming river at the head of Lake Marsh, and 
caught enough to keep body and soul together after a fashion. 
This manner of fishing of theirs is quite common in this 
part of the country, and at the mouth of a number of 
streams, or where the main stream debouches into a lake, 
their long willow poles diiven into the mud far enough to 
prevent washing away, are often seen sticking up, swinging 
backward and forward by the force of the current, and on 
closer examination they reveal a sinew line tied to them 
about or a little above the water line. They occasionally 
did us good service as buoys, indicating the mud flats which 
we could thereby avoid, but the number of fish that we ever 
saw taken off of them was not alarming. The greatest num- 
ber are usually secured by means of their double-pronged 
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fish-spear, which is such a common fehing instrument 
“among nearly all the nations of sub-arctic America, and even 
further south and north, and which I represent in the engrav- 


ing. 

The bent_arms are made of very elastic wood or of the 
horn of mountain goat, mesk-ox, or some such material, and 
armed at their free ends with re-entering sharpened spikes 
of metal, the long pole to which the bent arms are at’ 
having a third spike, complete the triangle of barbs which 
receive the fish when s from overhead, S in the 
figure being a salmon’s back as the harpoen is applied. I 
never noticed the Tabk-heesh or “Sticks,” with any nets, 
although they could easily have had them, so slight were my 
investigations in this respect. Among my trading material 
to pay for services, fish hooks were eagerly sought for by all 
of the Indians, until after White River was passed, and then 
the Yukon becomes too muddy for any kind of fishing de- 
pending on the fish’s eyesight, Lines they are not so eager 
to obtain, their common ones of sinew evidently subserving 
all their purposes. 

No good bows or arrows were seen among them, their only 
weapons being the stereotype Hudson Bay flintlock smooth- 
bore musket, the only kind of gun throwing a ball +that this 
great trading company has ever issued since they have come 
into existence. They also sell a cheap variety of double- 
barreled percussion-cap shotgun which the natives buy, and 
loading them with ball find them superior to the first named 
instrument of destruction (to powder). Singular as it may 
appear, these natives, like the Esquimaux I found around 
the northern part of Hudson’s Bay, prefer the flintlock to 
the percussion-cap, probably for the reason that the latter 
depends on three articles of trade—caps, powder and lead— 
while the former depends on but two of these, and the 
chances of being short of ammunition, often many weeks’ 
journey away from these supplies, are thereby lessened. 
These old muskets are tolerably good at forty to fifty yards, 
and are even reasonably dangerous at two and three times 
that distance, and in all their huntings they manage by that 
tact peculiar to savages to get within this distance of moose, 
black bear and caribou, and thereby to have a pretty fair 
subsistence the year round, with a summer diet of salmon 
and a few berries and roots. Some few of them had old 
horse (mustang) pistols, flintlock and smoothbore, that I 
could hardly imagine the use to which they could possibly 
put them unless it would be to present to their enemies on 
the verge of a war, orto give to the mother of their in- 
tended bride as one of the gifts usual to savages under such 
circumstances. 

This Camp 15 was on a soft boggy shore covered with 
reeds, where a tent could not be pitched and blankets 
could not be spread and with the raft way out in the lake 
through soft white mud. I think that the whole combina- 
tion, taken together and mixed with the inevitable mosquiloes 
and a few rain showers, made about as disagreeable a predica- 
ment as could be well imagined, and shows in a small way 
some of the usually unmentioned concomitants of explora- 
tion. 

On the 29th of June we passed out of Lake Marsh and 
once more entered the river. On the lakes one man at the 
stern oar of the raft had been sufficient, but on the river an 
additional oarsman at the bow was needed, for at short turns 
and nearing sunken boulders or sand and gravel bars or steer- 


ing clear of eddies it was often necessary to do some lively | & 


work in swinging the ponderous craft around to avoid these 
obstacles. I believe I made the remark in a previous article 
that managing a raft on a lake, especially with 4 favorable 
wind (and you cannot manage it at all if you have nota 
favorable wind) was a tolerable simply affair. It was cer- 
tainly simplicity emphasized compared with managing it on 
a river, although one would think the reverse. Especially 
was this so on a swift river like the Yukon or any of its 
branches. Naturally a raft or any floating object will keep 
the center of the current of a stream if only left alone, after 
it is once put on that part, but the number of things that 
present themselves from time to time to drag it out of this 
channel seem marvelous. Old watermen and lumbermen 
know that when a river is rising it is very hard to keep the 
channel, and even the drift wood lines the shores of the 
stream, and they eagerly await the time when this com- 
mences flowing along the main current or at least is equally 
distributed over the water, for then they know that the water 
has started to subside, or is at a ‘‘stand still,” as they say. 

Again, a river with soft banks (and in going the whole 
length of the Yukon, over 2,000 miles, we saw all varieties 
of shore), the swift current, which one desires to keep in, 
using it for his motive power, only nears the shores at points 
or curves, where it digs out the ground into steep perpen- 
dicular banks, and here it is almost impossible to find a 
camping place, and this swift current has to be rowed out 
of to secure a camp at night, and has to be worked back 
into after breaking camp next morning. If the banks are 
wooded the trees that are constantly tumbling in off of these 
places that are being cut out, and yet hanging on by their 
roots, form a sort of chevauax de frise, that have received the 
backwoods cognomen of ‘‘sweepers,” and a man on the 
atmospheric side of a raft plunging through them wishes 
he was dead, or at least that he was a muskrat so that he 
could dive out. To the inexperienced man who has never 
had his hair combed by a whole timber district in a brief 
minute these remarks may seem absurd, but to the old vet- 
eran raftsman it will awaken many a sigh of sympathy from 
his breast as he picks splinters three inches long out of it 
and digs the moss driftwood and leaves out of his eyes to 
look at his hat dancing on a limb a mile back, and takes an 
inventory of stock to see if that is all that is lost. 

Again, when an island is made out ahead, the varieties of 
guesses as to which side the raft will pass shows how hard it 
is to tell, and it would be a splendid question for a civil ser- 
vice reform examination. lt takes a peculiarly practiced 
eye to follow the line of the current of the stream from the 
raft’s position beyond any obstruction in sight a good dis- 
tance ahead, and more times than one our hardest work was 
rewarded by stranding us on the very bar or flat we were 
striving to avoid. The position of the sun, the clearness 
and swiftness of the water, the nature and strength of the 
wind blowing, however light it might be, and a dozen other 
abstruse functions determined whether a person could solve 
this apparently simple problem. .If the upper point of the 
island that split the current around its two sides could be 
determined (and this was often as hard a problem as the 
other at any great distance) one could tell by projecting a 
tree directly beyond this point against the distant hills or 
mountains, and if it crept along them to the right, the raft 
might pass to the left of the island, and surely would do so 
if the current was not deflected by some bar or shoal be- 
tween the raft and the island. And such shoals and bars of 
gravel, sand and mud are very common obstructions 
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could be made out, esses were of but-little value. The 
trees on the right and left flanks were always the most con- 
icuous by being fewer in number than the dense growth of 
the center of the island, and persons were prone to use these 
in making their calculations, and one can readily reason that 
when they were near and the island wide, both outside trees 


would appear to diverge, and according as you took right or . 


left you would surmise you were going to left or right of the 
island. As a person stood on the bow, or down-stream end 
of a raft, and looked out on still water flowing along, the 
imagination easily conceives that they can follow up from 
that position to unything ahead and see the direction of the 
current leading straight for it. Again, eddies and slack cur- 
rents are great nuisances, for though you may not get into 
the very heart of them, every time the sum total in a day’s 
drift that they can injure you is considerable, and by a little 
careful management in steering the raft they can nearly al- 
ways be avoided. Of course, you are often called upon to 
choose between them and other impedimefts, so that the mind 
is constantly alert as you drift on. 

In a stream with no eddies or slack currents, every- 
thing goes happy until along toward evening, when you 
want to go into camp and the river tearing along at four'and 
five miles an hour. I defy any person, who has never been 
similarly situated, to have any adequate conception of how 
a ponderous vessel like our raft, made of “large logs and 
loaded with four or five tons, will bring up on any obstacle 
going at the rate already mentioned. If there are no eddies 
or slack currents into whieh it can be rowed or steered and 
its progress stopped or slackened, it is almost impossible to 
go into camp, for should the raft strike end on, a side log 
may be torn out and the raft converted into a lozenge by the 
shock. Under these circumstances we would bring the raft 
close into the shore, and with the bow oar hold the head out, 
while with the steering oar the stern end would be thrown 
against the bank, and this frictiona] brake would be kept up 
until the raft slowed down a little, when one or two, or even 
a half a dozen would jump ashore at a favorable spot, and 
with a rope complete the slackening until it was a gait that 
would warrant twisting the rope sround a tree on the bank 
and a cross log on the raft, when from both places the rope 
would be slowly allowed to play out under strong and in- 
creasing friction, or ‘‘snubbing,” as logmen call it, and this 


would bring the craft to a stand where she would receive a- 


series of snug lashings if the current was swift. 

Good camping places were not to be had in every stretch 
of the river, and worse than all, they had to be picked out a 
long ways ahead in order to swing the raft intc them from 
the middle of the broad river. Oftentimes a fine place would 
be seen just as we were abreast of it, that had been conce 
until then by some heavily wooded spur or point, and then 
of course it would be too late to reach it with our slow craft, 
and to go skimming along near shore was to compromise a 
ood deal of our rapid gait. Running from swift into slacker 
water could be readily done by simply pointing the craft in 
the direction one wanted to go, but the reverse was not so 
easy, at least by the same easy means. I suppose the proper 
way to manage such an amphibious animal as a raft would 
be by side oars and rowing it end on, but as our two end 
oars—bow and stern—were the most convenient for work, 
and in going into camp at night or seeking the middle of the 
current in the morning we used them entirely, and rowed 
our bundle of logs broadside on to the position we desired, 
that is, if nothing prevented. We generally kept the bow 
end inclined to the shore we were trying the reach, and this, 
in passing from swift to slack, water helped us as already 
stated, and in a three-mile current we could keep at ubout 
an angle of thirty degrees from the axis of the stream as we 
made shorewards, and thus roughly calculate the spot on the 
beach where we would bring up. The greater or less swift- 
ness of the current would vary this angle of course, and our 
calculations accordingly. 

Our bundle of effects on the two decks made quite high 
piles fore and aft, and when a high wind was blowing—and 
Alaska in the summer is the land of wind—we had a sailing 
power with us that we could not lower, and that often 
swept us under ‘“‘sweepers” or dragged us ever bars or sent 
us down unwelcomed channels of slack water and in violent 
gales actually held us agaiust the bank and successfully 
vetoed all possible movements forward. During hot days on 
the wide, open river the sun would come down with a blister- 
ing effect that would make one feel as if he was floating on 
the Nile or Niger, anywhere in fact except under the shadows 
of the Arctic Circle. Roughly improvised tent flies helped 
us screen ourselves toa limited extent from this equatorial 
torment, but if built too high, the stern’ oarsman, who had 
charge of the ‘‘ship,” could see nothing ahead and it would 
have to be pulled down. 

“Cut-offs” through channels that led straight across were 
often most deceptive affairs, the swifter currents always 
swinging around the great bends, and time was always made 
by keeping in ‘them. Especially bad was a peculiarly se- 
ductive “cut-off” with a swift current as you entered it, on 
account of flowing over a bar, and then immediately deepen- 
ing the current would slow down to a rate that was provok- 
ing beyond measure as you saw piece after piece of drift 
wood go rushing by in the main channel behind you, and in 
a little while could be recognized passing in front, having 
‘taken the longest way around and the shortest way home,” 
especially if both ends of the ‘‘cut-off” were-visible from its 
interior. 

Of submerged obstructions, snags were of little account, 
for the great ponderous craft would go wading through 
them. Sand, mud and gravel bars were by far the worst 
that we had to contend with, and I think I have given them 
in the order of their general meanness in raft navigation. 
Sand was particularly obstreperous, and when the gridiron 
of oe ran up on one ina swift current there was ‘‘fun 
ahead,” to use a Western expression of negation. Sometimes 
the mere jumping overboard of all the crew would send the 
eraft ahead a few yards, and in lucky instances clear the 
obstruction; but this was seldom, and those who made pre- 
parations for hard work were seldom disappointed. In a 
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mal, what are you doing?” The bear looked up, but seeing 
no one kept on ing. 

Then the Old called out again, ‘‘Short-tail ground- 
eater, what are you doing?” Then the bear rose up on his 
ted | hind feet, and seeing the Old Man ran after him, The Old 
Man commenced shooting arrows at him, but the points only 
stuck in a little way, for the shafts were rotten and the bear 
pulled the points out as fast as they struck him. When the 
arrows were all gone he threw his spear, but that too, was 
rotten, and broke off. Then the Old Man grasped the beur 
by the hair and tried to stab him, but the knife handle also 
broke, for it was rotten. All his weapons were broken, sv 
the Old Man turned and ran, and the bear pursued him. As 
he ran, the Old Man looked about for some weapon, but h« 
could find none. Neither could he see any animal to help 





and mortified by learning that my ancestor did not even make 
a good cobbler, when in after years he renounced barbarism 
and became civilized. However, I am glad to be numbered 
among the children of that barbaric sire, who has handed 
down to his progeny honors that inspired with pride even 
the fourth generation. 

Smith coached the young ambassador, and each day saw 
him better fitted to meet his ‘‘highness,” A. monav. The 
tribal knowledge of royalty in those days was limited, but 
allowing this weakness, it was not an uvplatonic gang, and 
the lad was armed with an address that was expected to take 
the cake, being couched in words of elegant diction and re- 
plete with beautiful conception. He was also instructed to 
bear clover and red and black haws as offerings. Every- 
thing being in readiness, the ambassador went ixto his 
















































“he Looking back, it seems almost miraculous that a raft could 
. make a voyage of over 1,300 miles along a river, starting at 

the head, where it was really narrow enough to stop 
ese the raft if it should erie. cot of a straight course end on 
hat (as it did in the Payer Rapids), and covering nearly two 





















































































































































and shootin rapids, 
wa arn Serikceeancnness wagehebed, n I started ]| him. At last he saw a buffalo bull’s horn lying in the path. | father’s tent for his blessing, and then started due east, ex- 
io ‘ had anticipated building two or three of those primitive craft Picking it up, he placed it on his head and turning round, | pecting to ‘‘pull up” somewhere about what is now known 
nd before I could exchange to good and sufficient native or civ- | shook his head at the bear, and bellowed so loudly that the | 28 New York State. His instructions were not clear on that 
th ilized transportation. Mud bars were not near so-bad, unless | ear was scared and ran away. point; the ways of transmitting news in those days were de- 
oe the mate was of a cla consistency, when there would Moral; Always make your weapons of good wood. fective, and doubtless degencrated into what is now known 
the be added a little bit of adhesiveness to the other impedi- [TO BE CONTINUED. ] as the ‘*Associated Press,” i ; 
ur- ments. In general, it was possible to pry right through them ———— Many mishaps befell the boy during his travels, but he 
nto with muscle and patience. The best of all were the gravel) THE COURT OF ARCTOMYS MONAX, | "Yo faltered once, which fact has be.n accounted for in 
y’s bars, and the larger and coarser the gravel the better, and the family circle by the parting injunction of his father: 
ttle when they were cemented into a firm bed by a binding of A LEGEND OF THE HOCKHOCKING. ‘Get there, Eli! : 
al- clay almost as solid as rock, and as little yielding tendency. E my boyhood days I listened to jabored and exhaustive | _ It matters not what destiny ruled him, for we know that 
to we could ask for nothing better, and always went to work ‘exhortations upon the ground hog and how he influenced | 00 the Ist of February the footsore p'lgrim knocked at the 
ind with cheerful prospects of a speedy release. The prominent the weather for six weeks following the 21 day of Febru-| door of a humble cot ameng the mountains and struck the 
benefit from a gravel bar in assisting ene over is not wholly | ary; but it was not for many seasons afterward that the old hermit fora bed. After doing the weather and kindred 
ry- due to the material, but in the fact of the swift current, | sage and learned theories came back, like a flock of su:nme1 subjects, the old lad drew a jug from some hidden recess 
ou which is'a great assistance. By simply lifting the raft this | birds, bearing with them memory of the warmth still existing and pronounced it crab-apple cider. Ti.is was fine on the 
ind great power throws it forward, and by turning it broadside | beyond the long, long portage of thirty years. old mau’s part, for the revenue officers were as al rict then 
en to the current and ‘‘biting” alternately at each end of the ast winter I read your request for some one to write of | #4 they are now, and the producti.n of tine old liquor in 
ow long ‘‘boat,” we passed over gravel bars on which I do not | the prownd hog. I felt impelled to write you then, but re- | Suci an out of the way place might at some time have been 
ind think the water was over eleven or twelve inches deep, | alizing the responsibility resting upon the historian, and | the signal for a gentleman to rise toa point of order. The 
cle although the raft drew nearly double that. knowing how necessary it is that he should be unbiassed | Old man napped off for a moment, and finally came up 
lies [TO BE CONTINUED. } when called upon to decide which version of many and con- standing: Pleasure is transitory when you do not include 
ind oe stories ee — —_ be bended down to} mankind. : a t lie, a _ telling a fish eed a t — 
, comin nerations an reserv rough time, my fears | €veo @ watermelon. Meet all men as genilemen and trea 
‘on LIFE AMONG THE BLACKFEET. and diffidence overcame a and 1 seiuiiead ° them as they deserve, even if you abre mistake. A kind 
oe BY J. WILLARD SCHULTZ. 1t is true that in what I send you now I may digress occa- word costs less than a bitter one; the first will warm, 
aft Folk-L siona!!y irom the language of the narrator, but if [ do it | ‘he latter chill a sorrow-laden heart. Don’t preach charity, 
ut Tenth Paper—Folk-Lore. will be like a bright feather stuck in the ebon plumage of | but practice it. At daybreak arise and travel to the east. 
; THE OLD MAN AND THE ROCK. the crow, distinctly a child of adoption that does not affect | Do not_be surprised at what you may sce, but leara all you 







can. . Your coming will awake » king and his subjects from 
their winter sleep.” 

The next morning the pilgrim took up his grip-sack and 
tramped. He passed up a dark hollow and was soon lost 
among the shadows. It was a ghostly place to explore. 
His footsteps woke up old hoary-headed echoes that had 
slumbered for a hundred years. lt sounded as though an 









the identity of the parent. 

The ground hog is known to science as Arctomys monaz, 
and passing the generic, possesses the following specific 
character: *‘Length to base of tail 14.50 inches, varying from 
13.00 inches to 15.50 inches; of tail vertebre about 4.50 
inches; of tail to end of hairs about 6 75 inches. Color above, 
generally mixed fulvous, brownish-black and gray; below, 


up Once the Old Man was crossing a large prairie, and becom- 

ing tired, he sat down ona rock to rest. After a time he 

arose to resume his journey, but before going he threw his 

robe over the rock saying, ‘‘Here, I give you my robe because 

you have let me reston you. Always keep it.” And he 
ope _ Went away. : 

Now he had not traveled on very far when it began torain, 





















































‘hia and meeting a coyote, he said to it: ‘‘Little brother, little | yellowish-rufous, varying to brownish-rutous. Top of head, | My was marching up the defile. Fortunately, the diplo- 
6 2 brother, run back to that rock and get my robe, and we will | upper surface of all the feet atid the tuil, usually black | Matic corps was “sandy,” and marched on like a little man. 
; get under it and keep dry.” So the coyote ran to the rock, | or brownish-black, varied slightly with pure gray or rusty By and*by he came to a place where the rocks rose in a 
tch but returned without the robe. ‘“Where is it?” the Old Man | gray, and even to nearly uniform intense black. The ears| Sheer precipice hundreds of feet high. For the first time 
cs asked. ‘‘Si-yah!” replicd the coyote, ‘‘the rock said you | are large, rounded, thinly-haired, generally gray. Tail full, | he Weakened, but soon rallied, when he noticed an escutch- 
om gave him the robe and that he was going to keep it.” rounded and bushy.” eon carved in the cliff and below it a huge knocker, which 
uld Then the Old Man was very angry, and he went back and| The . ground hog is strictly a herbivorous animal. It is| he at once sounded. The effect was magical. The time 
led jerked the robe off the rock saying, ‘‘I only wanted to bor- | especially fond of peas, clover, grain, leaves and buds. It | ball went down at six, the signal station displayed a storm 
hen row the robe until'this storm is over, but now that you have | burrows principally in banks and bluffs, along some stream, | flag, and down deep in the bowels of the earth he heard the 
aft acted so mean about it I will keep it, you don’t need a. robe | though often found in the open fields. It usually produces | hoarse baying of the dogs of war. Then, for the first time, 
ao anyhow, you have been out in the rain and snow all your | from four to six young in the early part of the summer. 1t| he loosened his hunting knife and unslung his tomahawk, 
or life, and it will not hurt you to always live so.” Saying | isnot gregarious and hibernates through the winter, with resolving to die as it best becomes the brave. 
in which he and coyote went up in a coulee and got under the | an occasional exception, that I may herea.ter mention. Just then two vast doors swung open, and sweeping up 
80 robe. : ; The habitat of A. monaz extends from the Carolinas north- | from measureless caverns, came soft winds laden with the 
per Ere long they heard a noise, and the Old Man said:| ward to Hudson’s Bay and from the Atlantic to Iowa and | Perfumes of asummer clime. A few minutes later a daz- 
aia “Little brother, run up on the hill and see what is making | Minnesota, and is generally known as the woodchuck. zling light illumed a transparency and he saw this legend 





that noise.” Soon the coyote came running back and.said: in characters of fire: 






































































































snd . } 0 Almanacs in general have neglected to give due praise to 
rk “Run! run! the big rock is coming, and they both ran | the sage, but what they lack ix morethan made up inthe} 2 o.oo. ...cccccceccceccccucececeueceeuceeceueceses 
the away as fast as they could. The rock gained on them and | loyalty of the oldest inhabitant. : 
wed the coyote, running into a badger hole, was run over and| The ground hog, as known to the ‘‘Moss-backs” of the Mute Saag guetta TA aie an sgt ewetcere wey ace 
red, killed. The Old Man was very scared, and as he ran he | Hockhocking, agrees in the main with the description of the 
ow threw off all his clothes, but the rock kept gaining on him | naturalist, and while some may teel sore at ny making Proceeding cautiously, he soen found himself in a large 
his, all the time. Not far off the saw a band of buffalo bulls, | public one of the oldest traditions of the valley, I here assert | and spacious room, well filled with the satellites of Winter 
ndy and he cried out to them, saying: “Oh, my brothers, help | that I am not actuated by any motive of ill will in present-| and Spring. The stern old King in armor of white and with 
out me, help me; stop that rock. And’ the bulls all ran at it | ing to the world these facts, for | am a descendant of the | a mace of ice, glowered on him as he passed, whiie the gra- 
er 2s and tried to stop it, but it crushed in all their heads. Deer | oldest settler, and do not feel that it is my mission to bring| cious Queen and her train made him their captive and 
the and antelope also tried to stop the rock, but they shared the | discredit upon the sayings of a hundred years ago. Nor co| bound him with garlands of flowers. While contemplating 
ift- same fate as the buffalo, and a number of rattlesnakes|1I wish for any one to seek for personalities in the notes| the wonders around him, an unseen hand drew back the 
cal formed themselves into a lariat and tried to noose the rock, | presented, for the garden has been weeded, and nothing will| great curtain of mist that hung like a bank of snow to the 
but those that formed the noose were penn’ to pieces. The | be entertained but the question touching their authenticity. | north, and he marched with his fair captors into a grand 
igh rock was now very close to the Old Man, so close that now} Once, possibly before the cliffs along the river had quit | audience hall, possibly a third larger than the Coliseum at 4 
aad and then it would strike his heels,, As he was about to give wing, @ young man came into the valley, and by his} Rome. To the right, to the left, and in fact, all around him, i 
ing up he saw a flock of bull-bats circling over his head, and he | decorous and gentlemanly bearing soon won the confidence | was a vast multitude of ground hogs. It was asif there had 
ten said to them: Oh! my little brothers, help me; I am | of the people, and was quickly assigned a place in society. | been a great’ storm, where it rained nothing but ground 
ant almost gone.” Then the bull-bats flew down against the | His accomplishments were many und varied. His expe-| hogs. High up among the shadows of the vaulted roof, he 


lent rock and made their peculiar cry, and every time they struck 

it they chipped a piece off, and at last the chief bull-bat 
broke the rock in two. Then the Old Man, to pay them for 
saving his life, made very wide mouths on them and named 


rience, as given before the deacons and elders, was lucid, and 
clearly defined the influence of a great moral director in the 
formation of his character. He was a power among the 
young people. He acknowledged one day that he wasa 





heard the birds of passage singing snatches of somgs. The 
brooks were freed from their chains of ice and the music of 
their babblement welled up out of the distance. 

On a throne of gold, patterned after a bunch of clover 






















































~ them ‘‘PYs-td'-Yks”—fighters. . true sportsman. When afterward chided for shooting quail | leaves, slumbered the King. Back of him, on canvas, wasa 
a Moral: When you make a present never take it back. on the ground, deer out of season, and catching fingerlings | trout stream wandering through a clover field. The stream 
ped _ THE OLD MAN AND THE ELE. for count, he defended his position by explaining that such | was full of speckled beauties, and bees foraged along the 
rial One evening the Old Man was walking along a ridge and | «livergences were allowable among sportsmen, when they | blossoming banks. It was a work of art, by an old master. 
had he was very ry Not far off he saw a large band of elk, | were desirous of realizing just how many pangs and stings | The silver-haired King of Storms was called to the chair, but 
uld and he said to imself, ‘I will kill every one of thuse elk, | were apportioned the ‘‘pot-hunter.” Such a show of phil-| his wand failed to awaken the congregation, so Spring 
and then I won’t be ar: So he went up to the elk and | osophy, it is needless to say, silenced idle tongues, though | touched the sleepers and the great walls trembled at the 
ici said, ‘‘Oh, my brothers! am lonesome because I have no | it is heoget to this day that the humanity of the most ex-| tumultuous yawn. 
ays one to follow me.” The elk said, ‘Go on, Old Man. We will | pert and iscreet hands lends to them a weakness that drops| Music, soft and sweet, floated down from hidden galleries. 
ane follow you. : into the experience of all sportsmen a something they seal Deeper and stronger grew the measures, and when the fluted 
a Ther: the Old Man led them close to a high cut bank, and | like to blot out. columns lent their thunders to the mighty symphony the 
in he ran up a little and got down and came under the bank| Among the less orthodox pees of the community this | ambassador beheld a kingdom of ground hogs tripping the 
- where it copy mtg up and dewn, and he callea out totheelk, | young man was a wonder. He loved a good story, and had | light fantastic toe. 2 
a Come on, here I am; jump right down.” But the elk said, | a penchant for ‘moonshine whisky” that inspired them When his Excellency had finished a very difficult Irish 







rift “It is so dark we can’t see to pmo Build a fire.” Then} with confidence and left his character unblemished. He | jig, it was then that the offerings of the ‘‘Moss.back” were 


the Old Man built a fire, but still the elk were afraid to jump. 

































iin tl ‘ vit h n was a ‘*j.m up fiddler,” and through this accomplishment | presented. Tears welled up into the eyes of the King as he 
ing ‘Don’t be afraid, the Old Man said, ‘‘jump right down; it’s was able to win and marry Cindy my the best looking label upon the divine fruit, He cea the young on to 2 
1c.” nice; you will laugh. girlin the valley, Smith—that was his name—lived to raise | a seat on the throne, and after accepting his credentials as 
its Then the elk jamped and were killed, all except one doe | fourteen children and then expired. Peace to his ashes. an ambassador, expiained to him that the ceremonies yet to 
elk, which stood on the bank yet. “I don’t hea? any one|- One time, ata barbecue on the 2d of February, Smitk | follow originated when Time was a yearling. 
int, laugh,” she said, and she was frightened and ran away. remarked that they would have six weeks more of rough,| All sounds of the festivities had died away. On the right 
agh Then the Old Man skinned all the elk ant cut the meat up | stormy weather. ‘‘Ground hog seed his shadder?” asked | was the Queen and on the left the King. On the throne the 
aot to dry and hung the tongues ‘up on a pole. When it was | the boy from whom I have descended rather indirectly. ‘“*moss-back”’ and his Majesty. Ata signal, a giant carried 
an daylight he went off, and at night came back very hungry. | | ‘‘No, rsponded Smith, ‘* Arctomys monazhas decreed itin| in a sun dial, about as large as the turntables now used 
a All the meat was gone; the wolves had eaten it ali up. Hej} open court. The king’s will is law.” about railroad shops. This he placed in the center of the 
som took down the tongues one by one, but they were all hollow;| After the tempest of question had subsided, he explained | hall and taking a hundred-pound cannon ball from hia hip 
“00 = mice had eaten all the meat out of them. So the Old | that A. monaz was the ground hog’s other name, and that} pocket stood facing the south. “At 12 o'clock,” said the 
ais ~ had nothing to eat that night. his palace was accessible to men once in a hundred years, | King, “‘he will throw that ball through the wall, and if the 
the oral: Never kill more meat then you need. and that the next reception would be the following season. | suulight marks the hour, storms will rule for six weeks. If 
the : THE OLD MAN MAKES 80ME BAD WEAPONS. This news of course set things on end, ard as many as| not, spring will take charge.” 
ore- Once the Old Man was fording a river when the current | four hundred meetings were heli before it was decided who} The bruised air shrieked along the track of the ball ‘as it 
7 carried him down stream and he lost his weapons. He was | should go as an ambassador from the tribe of ‘‘Moss-backs.” | pierced the south wall and was lost in the blue deep beyond. 
ak very hungry, so he took the first wood he could find and | The choice fell on my father's father’s father, he being a boy Four minutes and a quarter went by, and lo, an arrow of 
any nant 7. a arrows, a bow, knife and spear. When he| ten years old, and the son of the ‘‘boss chief.” It was| sunlight dropped lightly upon the sun dial at high twelve. 
ad ——- ta he sa ote 3 moun “a a sone hee met. ey ie seaieny hasten qualified = for My eae, what an hour was = ¢ 
r roots, thought he . vi onor, soci en, as now, rather giv-| ‘In the nkle of an eye eve und hog disappeared. 
a some fun, so he Hid behind a log and called out ‘‘No-tail ani- ! ng a man the best Sener though I have since been humiliated iad wn the all Wi she 


Spring fled weeping from the hall, and nter’s buglers 





sounded call after call along the corridors. The 


gusty clouds 
turned their mighty bellows upon the doomed cane, 


Giant hands tore away section after section of the roc 


From the lofty walls heaven’s archery trained its enginery 
and filled the air with arrows of snow. Mocking voices cat- 
ealled among the shadows, while the Vulcan of Winter 


chains to shackle the universe. 


7—— 

he ambassador of the ‘‘Moss-backs” felt strange and out of 

place among such tumultuous scenes. A great longing 

2 ine | up in his heart to be at home, but he compromised by 
nD 


crawling into a hole. 


At 6 o’clock atrain as of giant powder knocked the 
A few minutes later the trium- 
_— car of the Storm-king, drawn by a lumbering old 
last, rolled noisily away toward the north; and then 


palace into a cocked hat. 


silence reigned. 


When one week later the traveler stood in the council 
rience, an — 
fore it the fal- 
It pains me to know that | 
repent, and feel that if 
a few more cannon balls could be thrown, and a few more 
arrows of sunlight illume the sun dial of life, we would 
have a fuller knowledge of our own weaknesses, and be better 
able to guide our fellows away from the shoals that have 
caught the wreckage of many a soul, that lied well but not 


chamber of his people and related his ex 
chief arose and said: ‘Truth is mighty. 

lavies of ages crumble away. 
was 80 many years in darkness. 


wisely.” 
The hero was feasted on boiled dog. 
Here tradition ends. 


Some people aro slow to believe this story, but among the 


‘‘Moss-backs” it is never questioned. 
A fitting monument has been erected in memory of Smith. 


Without him the world might have remained in darkness 


upon the great subject Parson O’GATH. 


Barrp Iron Worgs, Gore, Ohio. 
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THE RAMBLE OF A NATURALIST. 


BY JUDGE JOHN G. HENDERSON. 


}* my boyhood days, long before I ever heard of Audubon, 
Wilson, Nuttall, or the Prince of Musignano, 1t was my 
delight to go alone into the deep woods with my shotgun, 
note-book and pencil, to study the habits and character of 
birds. And now, as often as spring returns, bringing with 
it the song of the robin, bluebird and the whip-poor-will, the 
old desire for the woods and the birds comes over me again. 
As often as the duties of my profession will allow, I gratify 
that desire; and although these ornithological rambles are 
not so frequent as they once were, yet even now -the cry of 
the catbird, or the song of the brown thrush causes the 
blood to bound again through my veins, just as it did long 
years ago, when a barefoot boy I first saw the blue eggs of the 
one in the nest hidden inthe briar patch, or counted the 
speckled eggs of the other as I pee into its curious nest 
hidden under the end of a rail on the corner of the old worm 
fence. Never shall I forget some of the impressions made 
upon my mind during these juvenile rambles. Fer example, 
I remember shooting the yellow-billed cuckoo (Coccyzus 
americanus.) To me it was then entirely a new bird, and I 
now remember distinctly how curiously I examined it; 
counting the feathers of the tail, noting the terminal spot 
upon each, the long pointed wings, and long curved bill, 
and the thought then came to my mind, ‘‘What an interest- 
ing book it would make, if some one would write a descrip- 
tion of all the birds, and tell all about their food, their nest- 
ing and their habits.” Poor, ignorant boy! What a treat 
would it have been had some friend placed in my hand 
Wilson’s *‘American Ornithology,” or Audubon’s ‘‘Orni- 
thological Biography.” 
But I have forgotten the object I had in view—that of 
taking you from the busy city, with its milesof sidewalk 
and monotonous stone or brick buildings, with me to the 
woods and the green fields. Billy is saddled and ready, 
while Pete, the old pointer dog, and Birdie, the little cocker 
spaniel, are both barkiog impatiently, so let us be off. 

What is that bird with the long tail, the brownish back 
and light yellow abdomen in the old elm at the end of the 
lane? Listen to his harsh note, and see, there is his mate 
with something in her mouth. She is making a nest near 
here. Let us look for it, for they are hard to find. We need 
not look among the terminal bunches of leaves for a hang 
nest like that of the orivle, nor on the branches for a nest 
like that of the robin, or wood thrush, for the great crested 
flycatcher, builds its nest ‘‘in-hollows in trees, stumps, or 
limbs.” Its scientific name is Myiarchus crinitus. The 
eggs, four, five or six in number, are desposited on a bed 
composed of loose hay, feathers, hair of small quadrupeds, 
or the exuvie of snakes. ‘‘Their ground coior is a light 
buff, rather than cream color, over which are waving lines, 
marblings, markings, and dots of a brilliant purple, and 
others of a more obscure shading.” (Baird, Brewer & Rig- 
way’s North American Birds, Vol. II., p. 336.) ‘This fly- 
catcher is tyrannical in a degree surpassing the kingbird it- 
self,” says Audubon, and he adds that they have frequent 
encounters among themselves in which they exhibit unre- 
lenting fierceness and cruelty, sometimes even plucking a 
conquered rival. But see the female has gcne into that hole 
on the underside of that big limb, full sixty feet from the 
ground, und perhaps some other day we may come with 
ropes and other centrivances to assist us in mounting to it, 
where we may obtain for our collection a set of their beau- 
tiful eggs; but now we will go on our journey. 

Ah! there is a nest in the old thorn tree, about six fect 
from the ground. “The reins are thrown over a stake and 
‘‘Billy, stand there while we reconnoitre.” That is the 
slender apology which the turtle dove calls her nest, a few 
coarse sticks laid together on the thorns in the fork, for a 
foundation, and lined with grasses. The cavity is not as 
deep as a saucer, and yet there is something there for that 
little bird-mother to love, and of which she is proud; for 
see, my hand is within a foot of her and yet she only eyes 
me curiously. Listen! we can almost hear her heart beat. 
Look at her beautiful eyes, and the lovely outline of form, 
her soft, blended plumage; but she is off, and preterding to 
he wounded, she goes fluttering through the bushes. That 
is.what was once called instinct, but we have no time now 
to discuss the question whether it is instinct or intelligence 
and, ‘‘Mother birdie, you cannot foel us now.”  Welldo I 
remember, when a barefoot boy, I set down my basket of 
seed corn and gave chase to what I supposed was a wounded 
meadow lark (Sturnella magna); but such tricks won’t win 
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now; so, leaving our frightened bird to Se 
formance, as the lawyers say, ev parte, we will peep into her 
nest, One “ red, downy dove and another just ready to 
break the shell! ‘‘Come back little birdie, we won’t rob you 
of your treasures.” 

Listen! No such music as that ever fell on mortal ear, ex- 
cept in the deep tangled woods, under the shade of the t 
elms where sunlight seldom goes.. That is the song of the 
wood thrush (7urdus mustelinus); but, lest you k me 
uaduly enthusiastic over the song of a bird, let us recall Au- 
dubon’s description of these notes. “Seldom,” he says, 
‘thave I listened to the notes of this thrush, without feeling 
all that tranquillity of mind to which thesecluded situation in 
which it delights, is so favorable. The thickest and darkest 
woods always ap to please it best. The borders of 
murmuring streamlets, overshadowed by the dense foliage of 
the lofty trees growing on the gentle declivities, amid which 
the sunbeams seldom penetrate, are its favorite resorts. There 
it is, kind reader, that the musical powers of this hermit of 
the woods must be héard to be ft lly appreciated and enjoyed. 
The song of the wood thrush, although composed of but few 
notes, is so powerful, distinct, clear and mellow, that it is 
impossible for any person to hear it-without being struck 
by the effect which it produces upon the mind. do not 
know to what instrumental sounds I can compare these 
notes, for I really know vone so melodious‘and harmonical. 
They gradually rise in strength and then fall in gentle ca- 
dences, becoming so low as to be scarcely audible; like the 
emotions of the lover, who at one moment exults in the hope 
of possessing the object of his affections and the next pauses 
in suspense, doubtful of the result of all his efforts to please.” 

Such is the American Backwoodsman’s glowing description 
of the song of the bird whose notes are now falling upon 
our ear, ubtless he is singing to cheer the heart of his 
beloved, who is patiently sitting upon her nest somewhere 
near us. We know it is astride of a low limb, perhaps in 
the dogwood just beyond A brook. No, it is not there. 
Let us look in the tangled thicket away to the right. The 
brush is thick and apparently impenetrable, but by stooping 
we can get through, and when once inthe middle we can 
easily see a nest if there is one there. Yes, there 1s a nest in 
the top of that low bush, supported partly by the bush and 
partly by the blackberry briars, but it is not that of the wood 
thrush, but of bis cousin, the catbird (Mimus carolinensis). 
The scared mother has just left it and plunged through the 
thicket. Listen, there is her complaining note. The eggs 
are warm and fresh, and henceforth eggs and nest will 
occupy a place in our cabinet. As we deposit the eggs in 
our basket we think of the similarity of color in the eggs of 
this species and those of the robin (7urdus migratorius), the 
wood thrush and other members of the same family, except 
the brown thrush, and that this similarity extends even to 
those of the bluebird ‘(Sialia).* 

Carefully depositing the eggs of our catbird in the basket 
we are off again, wishing Mrs. Catbird better luck next 
time. Round and round we tramp, with both eyes wide 
open, but no nest of the wood thrush can we find. 

So we mount Billy again and ride anotber mile, then tie 
and into the woods again. Birdie is giving tongue, as the 
sportsmen say, beyond the creek, but he is only after a gray 
rabbit (Lepus sylvaticus). See! there it goes skulking 
through the grass and weeds, crouched down almost to the 
ground. Old Pete looks at it as it passes, but too well 
trained to ‘‘chase fur” he only looks at us and wags his tail. 

But a little gray bird arrests our attention as he sits upon 
the end of that old snag jutting out over the creek. That is 
the wood pewee (Contopus virens), busy getting his break- 
fast. See him turn his head from side to side as he watches 
for insects. Look at him through this field glass. See the 
expression of his eye, his erected crest. See him launch 
into the air, seize his prey, always returning to the same 
spot. He is small and net brilliantly colored, but he is a 
curious bird. His nest may be within twenty feet of us, on 
the jutting limb of that old oak, and his beloved little part- 
ner eyeing us curiously; but we will have a good time find- 
ing it. Of the nest of this bird, Audubon says: ‘‘Were it 
not that the bird generally discloses its situation, it would 
be difficult to discover it, fur it is shallow, well saddled to 
the branch, and connected with it by an extension of the 
lichens forming its outer coat in suck a manner as to induce 
a person seeing it to Mie, OY it merely a swelling of the 
branch.” [Ornith. Biog., Vol. Il., p. 95]. 

So giving up the search without an effort, let us ramble 
on. Yonder isthe cardinal grosbeak. Somewhere near us 
is his nest, for his song, that we heard but a moment ago, is 
hushed, and he now only utters a short alarm note at inter- 
vals as he watches us. Now, while crawling on our hands 
and knees in the brush on the hillside near the creek, directly 
overhead we spy a nest. It is about eight feet from the 

und astride of a small elm that is bent over at the top. 
= the bird is on. We can only see her head, the underside 
of her bill and throat; but we know by the specks on the 
latter that she is the wood thrush; but she is off and away 
through the thick brush, before we have time to get a good 
look at her. The nest is too high for us to look into, the tree 
too slender to climb, so we carefully remove it, and what do 
we tind? Three eggs of the wood thrush and one of the cow- 
bird. This is the fourth time this spring that we have found 
nests containing the egg of the cowbird, viz.: one in the 
nest of the robin, one in the nest of the field sparrow (Spizella 
pusilla), with two eggs of the rightful owner; one in the 
nest of the wood thrush, with three eggs of the owner, and 
three in the nest of the cardinal grosbeak (?) with three eggs 
of the latter, and the present instance. 

The three cowbird eggs were brought to me by a little 
boy, who said he found the six eggs in one nest. The nest 
he had destroyed; so I had no means of identifying the 
rightful owner, except by the eggs, which I believe to be 
those of the cardinal grosbeak. Had we known that the 
nest now before us contained an egg of the vagabond cow- 
bird, we would not have taken it down, but allowed the 
wood thrush to incubate it, and by observation have deter- 
mined whether birds as large as this thrush rear the young 
cowbird. 

These eggs were all fresh, but the mother bird was care- 
fully sitting on them, just as if the whole four were ber own. 
Mr. Ord mentions two instances in which the wood thrush 
hatched the egg of the cowbird, and Mr. J. A. Allen saw in 
Western Iowa a female brewn thrush (Harporhynchus rufus) 
feeding a nearly full grown cowbird. Dr. Brewer says this 





* Aucubon mentions many points of resemblance between the 
robin and bluebird, tu which might be added the spotted breast of 
the young of the former, and similarity in the color of the 
of these facts corroborate his judgment when he ws 
“were now engaged in forming an arrangement of the 
country he might conceive it p to ass the bluebird a place 
among the thrushes.”’—Ornith. Biog., Vol. IL., p. 86. 


cet er ae eae 
a suitable re r her egg, w rT unity, 
drops it, ar oe ee im exultation to her Se 
panicns.” rn og... +» pp. 49 espe 

Dr. Elliott Coues describes the same performarce in the 
following quaint and felicitous language: ‘‘It is in 
oo ones at nae: cowbird oe abn : =~ mes 

eted ; ys unwonted excitement, ceases 
her busy search for food with companions. At length 
she separates from the flock,-and sallies forth to reconnoitre, 
anxiously indeed, for her case is urgent, and she has no 
home. How obtrusive is the sad an ! She flies to some 
thicket or hedgerow, or other common resort of birds, where 
something teaches her—perhaps experience—nests will be 
found. Stealthily and in perfect sil nce she flits along, peer- 
ing furtively, alternately elated or dejected, into the depths 
of the foliage. She espies a nest, but the owne1’s head peeps 
over the brim; and she must pass on. Now, however, comes 
her chance; there is the very nest she wishes, and no one at 
home. She disappears for a few minutes, and it is almost 
another bird that comes out of the bush. Her business 
done, and trouble over, she chuckles.her self-gratulations, 
rustles hcr plumage to adjust it trimly, and flies back to her 
associates. They know what has ge but are diserect 
enough to say nothing—charity is . no less wise than 
kind.” (Birds of the Northwest, p. uP) 

Audubon says: ‘‘When the -temale ros and finds in 
her nest an cgg.which she immediately perceives to be dif- 
ferent from her own, she leaves the nest and percheson a 
branch near it, returns and retires times in succes- 
sion, flies off, calling loudly for her mate, who soon makes 
his appearance, fe anxiety at the distress of 
his spouse. They visit the nest together, 1etire from it, and 
continue chattering for a considerable time. Nevertheless, 
the obnoxious egg retains its pesition, the bird continues to 
deposit its eggs, and incubation takes place as usual.” 
(Ornith. Biog., Vol. I., p. 497). ; 

But leaving our wood thrush to console herself in her af- 
fliction over the Joss ef her eggs and nest, with the fact that 
the hated cowbird egg is gone too, let us passen. Now hold 
on to my hand while we cruss the slender log over the 
creck, and we will follow up the ravine iu the wheatfield. 
it is skirted with bushes—just the place for birds’ nests. Out 
from under that clump of bushes Pete scares a rele e 
cuckoo (C us americanus), but no nest there, ~ er 
on in a little brush, on the margin of the ravine, we find the 
nest of a little sparrow, probably the black-thr bunting 
Euspiza americana), but as it contains but a single egg we 
leave it. Its unusual position—about five feet from the 
ground—causes us to hesitate as to the species. There, in 
that clump of roses, is a nest of the brown thrush (Harpor- 
hynchus rufus), with a single half-grown young one in it, and 
beyond, in the forks of a small elm, about eight feet from 
the ground, we find the nest of the bluejuy (Cyanurus crista- 
tua), containing three eggs, all of which are numbered to cor- 
respond with the entries in our ‘‘Field Book,” and we seek 
for other “‘spoils;’ but we know by experience that it is use- 
less to expeet to find other nests very near that of the blue- 
jay. because birds are careful to shun such a robber. 

Trudging on up the ravine, Pete eomes toa point ona 
turtle dove, she flushes, feigns to be wounded, and her nest 
is found about three feet from the ground in the forks of a 
little elm, on the bank of the ravine. It contains two fresh 
eggs, and, as the nest is an unusually good one for the dove, 
we number it among the ornithological specimens of our 
cabinet, and, while making the entries, we see a female 
black-tbroated bunting (Huspiza americana) slip off her 
nest and steal away amid the briers. The nest, within six 
feet of that of the dove, is about a foot from the ground, 
neatly made, lined with slender , and supported by 
being built against a blackberry bush, and held in place by 
oa or . All the nests of this species which we 
have ever found have been up off the ground, although the 
books say that the usual nesting place is on the ground. It 
contains three pale blue CBBe, about the size and shape of 
those of the bluebird (S. stalzs), and, as these nests are hard 
to find, of course we take it. Down the fence, within fift 
yards, in a little thorn, about fifteen inches from the ground, 
we find a beautiful nest of the field sparrow (Spizella pusilla), 
containing four eggs, about the sizeand shape of those of 
the chipping w (Spi: socialis), but differing in. color. 
These are white, with brown blotches about ~ a end, 
while those of the'chippy are pale green with dots. . 
As we desire to take the bird, we leave the nest and eggs for 
another day. : 

Returning down the other side of the ravine we find the 
nest and four eggs of the catbird (Mimus carolinensis) in a 
thick clump of roses. 

Crossing the wheatfield westward along an old, blown- 
dowu fence, we find the indigo bird as anospni . the 
black-throated ‘bunting and the ryland yellow throat 
(Geothlypis trichas), all of which, by their actions, probably 
have nests in the vicinity, but none of which are we able to 
find. « Allow me to say to you that never yet have J had the 
good fortune to find the nest, of the latter bird. books 
all tell us where to look for them, in old_brier 
the ground, and, judging from the number of of this 

es seen in a day’s ae. they must be plenty in my 
locality, yet, as above stated, 1 have never f a nest. 
By the way, all three of these birds are the victims of the 
cowbird’s laziness. _Audubon told Brewer a curious story 
of how the cowbird got its egg into the nest of the golden- 
crowned thrush. This nest, built on the greund and so con- 
structed as seemingly to lude the possibility of the cow 
birds depositing’ its eggs in it, but Dr. Brewer says that Au- 
dubon told him that it was the customof the cowbird to roll 
Boe Sa See oe ee and thrust it into the nest with 


her 
Lea the upland, let us go now upon the river bottom, 
as te bald, gramy biuits just before us indicate that We are 
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of California queil. 





them in perfect condition and pum 














the tree, and, as we do so, 

long, dangling legs of the bird as she 
be the green heron (Ardea virescens). 
ve , for already we have taken six eggs 
this nest, four on the 7th day of May, two more on 







the change in climate, flourished. 
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‘ se May 25, and to-day, June 4, we find three more, which we = me to bathe and wallow, much after the fashion of a 
> ob- — — and place in our eee ee ee At first they were very wild, all attempts to quiet their 
eats. ee pew 2 syeabagedirms ai from this one nest, | £78 proving ineffectual, but as time went by, they gradu- 
aves pemee pba gles A Pee ae y nbout the same | ly. fost their shyness, till now they are ss gentle as the 
wand shane ~ Ps con gp -s aiid nena hths in | ere wild at first. They are perfectly happy and contented, 
nity pe at either a oe & enjoying each other’s society as much as they would in their 
om length ney one and snes th - breadth. The — “ palate baunte 
™ carefully leave, expecting to a dozen more eggs from So be 
i —- at least, and then add both nest and bird to oar collection; | , Ravrpsidy ——* omy of wheat, with greens given every 
sine byt yan Sear chiiees eee — aa next thing to One peculiar feature regarding these birds is, that during 
mes Again the notes of the woot th v their captivity they have never been seen to bathe in water, 
- rush greet our ears, and 
ASE although the sand bath is a daily performance. They have 
ngth Se we search for the nest, and in doing.so find two uests| | 04. no effort to breed f Nemo (of Texas) 
itre the cardinal grosbeak in alder bushes. They are just , : 
me completed, apparently, and their location is carefully noted | *®4NKLIN, Jan. 26, 1864. 
aise in our field book, to be looked after in the future. (KE Oa 
ane That long-tailed bird that just flitted by us is another} Nor a Bear.—A Berwick, Pa., correspondent informs us 
| be ees cuckoo, Wilson says that the nest of this | that the telegraphic report (qvoted in Mr. Litchfield’s article 
ode ird 18 usually tixed among the horizontal branches of an | two weeks ago), stating that a man had been killed by a bear 
ptbs apple tree; sometimes in a solitary thorn crab, or cedar, in| near Retreat Station, Pa., was incorrect. The tracks were 
eeps some retired part of the woods. The eggs are greenish blue. | made by the bare fect of the man, and were at first supposed 
2 The only nest of this bird 1 ever found was in the top of a| to have been the traces of a bear. This only illustrates the 
a low tree overspread with a grape vine, and as many of these | unreliability of the average newspaper bear stories. The 
cant are near us forthwith we e e them hoping to find a nest | rest of Mr. Litchfield’s paper, however, commends itse!f as 
ane of this . See, there is something in the top of this |.a plain, unvarnished tale of actual Saperinnses, and may be 
cme one. e shake the vine that scrambles over the tree, and | accepted as a valuable addition to the authentic records of 
es out bounds a fox squirrel (S. magnicandatus). Striking flat on | the grizzly’s ways. 
ae the greund, he bounds away, with Birdie at his heels, Pete 
a refusing to ‘‘chase fur.” : A Fine Roven-Lec.—It is rare that a really fine specimen 
But now it is near night, and we have one other locality to | of the black hawk variety of rough legged hawk (Archibuteo 

‘Sa visit. In the lowlands beyond the sandridge the redwing | lagopus sanctijohannis) is captured. There is now a beauti- 
dif. blackbirds ( Ageleus pheniceus) are, or ought to be, nesting. | ful specimen of this fine bird fn the shop of Mr. O. B. Deane, 
“3 Our faithful Billy scon carries us there, and the first sound | taxidermist, Springfield, Mass., that was taken at Northamp- 
lies that greets us is the con-cur-ree-e-e of the redwing, as he rises | ton. There is hardly a feather on him of other color than 
aie and falls with the wind on a swaying reed in the marsh. In| pure black. The meadows about Northampton abound with 
s of a few minutes Billy carries us to the middle of thesswamp, | this species more than of any other, the mottled variety I 
naitt for the mud is not deep, and all about us are the nests | mean, and think no less than fifty in various plumages 
aes attached by their sides to the weeds and grasses, and inthem| have been taken during the past few years.—W. A. 
pot are the beautiful marbled eggs of this species. We take the | STEARNS. . 
al.” first, containing four as pretty eggs as ever gladdened the Go ae ae 

, eye of the odlogist, and then another, and another, untilour| Maine WINTER Brrps?—Vinalhaven, Me., Jan. 24.—I saw 
‘et arms are full. Riding ashore we deposit our treasures, and | severai robins yesterday; they were feeding on the snow 
hat wading in, we collect more, until want of carrying space | among some tall grass. My curiosity prompted me to in- 
old cries ‘‘hold, enough.” ; vestigation, and on repairing to their dining room found 
the And now with our collecting basket packed with cggs, | they were feeding on small spiders. The spiders seemed to 
eld. and another great basket full of nests, we start for home, | be lively, and I supposed they came out of the bunches of 
Out fully satisfied with our day’s ‘work, and only regretting that = Temperature at the time 42° F. Saw a crow black- 
led we did not take our breech-loader with us, in which case | bird about a week ago, also a golden-winged woodpecker. 
her -bome of the feathered Leauties that complaincd 80 bitterly of | Is it not rare to see them in this far north country during 
the Qur robbery would add their beauty to our case of birds. As | such extreme cold weather?—Mepicus II. - F 
ing we ride slowly bome, thinking of loved ones, our heart is glad- 

7 _ dened by the clear ringing ‘“‘Bob White” of the quail from 7 

the the neighboring wheatfields, and we remember that last| _ALBINo RurFrEp GrovusE.—Somerset, Pa.—Mr. George H. 
to summer, while attending the meeting of the American As-| Tayman has received a full-grown, pure white, pink-eyed 
tng sociation-at Cincinnati, amid the noise of the city, we were | partridge, or pheasant, as they call it here. It was shot near 





Oakland, a summer resort on the Baltimore & Ohié Railroad, 


al suddenly greeted with the same ‘‘Bob White” inone of the 
about thirty-five miles from this place.—W. V. T. 


busiést streets, when looking overhead we saw our familiar 



































— bird in a cage at a negro woman’s window. But we are 
ies home again. Billy is fed, we have disposed of a fine spring . 
sok chicken, our ornithological treasures are spread out on the ° ° ° 
“49 table'in my study. To-night will bring us “balmy sleep,” Camp Sire Lf licheyings. 
a and to-morrow we will go to our briefs and law points again, 

just. as if - ae ee ys oomere air, laden with the 
ae @pe ume of clover blossoms, just asif our hearts had never “That reminds me.” 

n gladdened by the coo-coo of the rain crow or th 

zo of the wood cheuah, ve 97. 
ak . MAN eee years age, es a nes 8 and semé-at- 
| tac to a command of our country’s brave defenders, 
ud FOOD FOR THE BIRDS. who did duty along the Gulf coast. I was fond of a gun, as 
oa T is the ‘‘off season.” Very off. Out of season for man, | What boy is not? Upon one occasien a small detachment of 
ee beast or bird. It is an exceptional season. Sitting | our command was encamped upon a small grassy island off 
six here, in my little back-woods den, I see the snow come | the coast of Texas. It was plentifully stocked with deer and 
id, down, hour after hour, until past midnight. Then comes | the easiest way to get them was for the hunter to bury bim- 
b a dash of rain. It lasts half an hour. Next, a light, feathery | self in the sand and wait for them to come within range. 
be snow , and a sudden drop that sends the thermometer to 10° | One day I borrowed a from the eae and set out 
wd below zero. Then seven successive mornings in which the | 02 @ deer hunt by myse: f. Proceeding about three miles 1 
the mercury ranges from 4° to 11° below, and another snow- | sighted the game, picketed my horse, crept up as near as I 
It storm, ended by a sudden rain of two hours, topped off with | could safely, scooped out a hole in the sand and covered 
oF a light snow. Two heavy falls of snow, each with a crust, | myself up, all except head and arms, completing the “‘blind” 
ed and a light tracking snow on top. by some tufts of grass I had plucked for the purpose. The 





deer were feeding quietly but approached my hiding place 
az slowly. The sand was warm and comfortable, and 
without a thought I dropped asleep. When I awoke, the 





Ft It is not a bad winter for game. There is no ice-glaze on 
< the trees to starve the grouse. No hound can run on this 
d double crust, but hares can. The fox laughs at the hound; 

































*), also the rabbit and hare. It is a@rough season for beasts | 8un was just going down and deer were feeding al] around 
* and birds of prey. me at short range. Cautiously taking up the gun which lay 
d. A horned owl, the Canada owl, came into my barn last in front of me, I got readly for a shot. Then I concluded 
night and collared my last game hen. [heard the row, and | that I might as well get two or three deer and waited for a 
or jumped out n,to two feet of snow in my stockings. As he | String of them'to get inline. At length a splendid buck and 
was heavily sailing off with his prey I took a snap shot and | two does came in range and I cut loose. 
be he drep the hen, but went of to the dense hemlocks to| When I again awoke the stars were shining. There was 
"4 the eastward all the same. As we counted seven shotholes| peculiar feeling about my face, and upon putting up my 
in the hen, we are afraid he wil] not come back. hand I found it was caused by a thick covering of blood 
. A family of muskrats come into my orchard nightly on | that flowed from a long deep gash in my forehead. Under 
he the chances of rotten apples. I do betterby them. I have | my hand lay the butt of the gun stock. I dug myself out of 
“et bushels of apples in the cellar that are slowly decaying. [| the sand, and feeling aroand in the grass, I picked up a 
ly take these out and empty them where rabbits and muskrats | piece of gun barrel about eighteen inches long and split open 
2 can easily and safely reachthem. It amuses Mrs. N. and | through most of its length. Wearily making my way to 
ioe me to sit by the window and see them work, carrying off | Where the horse had been left I found him gone and con- 
ks the worthless a in the dim moonlight. Then we have | tinued the pilgrimage on foot to the camp. 
a: chickadees, chickarees, bluejays and woodpeckers. We| _ The next morning I laid the relics before the engineer with 
od feed them faithfully, even the little blue-grey nuthatch. We | the remark, ““Mr.——, here’s your gun —two of them I might 
ay hang liver, pluck, kidneys and suet in the trees, and we | 88y.” “Yes, yes, but what’s the matter with it?” ‘That’s 
i couple up ears of corn with twine and toss them into the | just what 1 would like to know,” I replied. He looked it 
«4 tons of apple tees for the bluejays and chickarees, We are | 0VeT nee one nen ee vere = fa son rite 
so far and a trifle lonely. A little amuses us. Nessmux, | Supposed it was when I borrowed it, and I still thin 
7 WELLSBORO, Pa. 2 Lou oo - a ‘Sam.” An ebon pees — 
g to him and of about my own age responded. ‘Sam, did 
“3 An Apino Txat.—I saw an albino duck to-day—a| you load my gun?” “‘Ye-yeS-yes, massa, me load ’m.” 
#8 green winged teal. It was nee in a pet with others and | ‘‘How did you load it?” ‘‘I-I-I jes.put in a heapin’ handful 
TT preserved alive. On Christmas Day it was sent as a present | of powder, massa.” ‘Then what?” ‘Then I jes put in four 









h to the market-man, and is now confined in a cage—as ‘big bullets an’ pounded ’em down with a iron ramrod as far 
mae: ee 88 ree tae duck. wen pure white, ame Oona ite oer a 
ou ht ashen save a dark each wing.| Then-1 went back to scene of the hunt to r u 
= _W. NB Denver: Col, . to ae ae | deer, but nene were" be seen, nor Was there 









CALIFORNIA QUAIL IN CONFINEMENT. 


BOUT a year ago there was presented to a lady here, a 
A pair forn y exercising a great deal belonged to a deer. 


of care, and paying the birds daily attention, she has kept 


e. 

They originally came from New Mexico, being brought 
here by a gentleman on: his homeward journcy. Their 
traveling companions was a pairof mocking birds, who died 
shortly after their arrival, but the quail, seemingly liking 


Their present home is avery large cage. Each morning 
the bottom is covered with fresh earth, in which the birds 


7 


either blood or hair to suggest a tragedy except around the 
sand hole where I had taken my nap, and they had never 


DGERS, 
Gone To Fiori. 
































































MILLARD. 
CHEYENNE, Wyo. 


region, came in. All turned to him to hear his report. ‘‘Well, 


bushes. 
JEFFERSON, Ohio. 


Game Bag and Guy. 


CHILL DAYS IN NORTH GAROLINA, 
The wind it blew, 
And then it snew, 
And then it thew, 
And then it friz.— Anonymous. 








[7 was my purpose on Friday, the 4th of January, 1884, 

to get my friend Teceel, with his two dogs, Nip and Joe 
(the latter a young black and tan setter, recently sent bim 
by Calvin Pemberton, of Arkansaw), and go on the Monday 
following to the old Leak plantation, at the confluence of 
Little River with the Pee Dee, to pay our respects to the 
birds, which are abundant at that locality. I had written 
to my philosophic kinsman, Crickett, who lives on the west 
side of the river, to listen for our guns in the afternoon, and 
if he heard them to make his appearance that night at the hos- 
pitable house of a gentleman whose kindness and that of his 
family I have often enjoyed, and the next day we would go 
up to Toney’s Ford, where he could get an opportunity to 
redeem his character, which was somewhat imperilled at 
that place on a former occasion. He had announced his 
purpose to join us, provided he could get some gunpowder 
and wads With which to load his shells. For his supplies of 
all kinds in this line he generally iooks to me, and though his 
guardian (‘‘ad litem” will do in this case) I find it somewhat 
difficult to provide for his adequate support, owing to his 
constant shooting at anything which can fly or run. My 
own shells were ready. I did not doubt that we should 
have several days of capital sport, for I knew game was 
plenty enough to afford it, and I had great confidence in the 
foresight of the weather prophets, who had assured us of an 
exceedingly mild winter. 

On Saturday, the 5th, though the morning looked a little 
gloomy, I supposed it was only premonitory of a gentle rain, 
and that when Monday came the ground would be dry, and 
the sky clear—a bright sun making the atmosphere quite as 
pleasant as could be desired. So, taking a broken umbrella 
—the only one which the familiarity of my friends has left 
me—and leaving my overcoat at home, I collected my letters 
and went down to my office to transact such business as my 
position imposes upon me, and get all things ready, so as to 
enable me to be absent for several days. The wind was 
blowing somewhat keenly frum the north, to be sure, but I 
took it that the temperature was not likely to become colder. 
I had not been seated at my desk very long before the gentle- 
man.who has charge of the construction of a stone dam for 
the mill came in and told me that he was apprehensive he 
should be obliged to stop work, for the snow was beginning 
to fall. I looked out and saw that the flakes were falling 
rapidly then upon the pond, ‘‘a moment white, then gone 
forever,” but the others lay and accumulated upon the 
ground. When I returned to my home the whole earth was 
covered with the white mantle for the depth of over an inch, 
and there was no abatement of the fury of the storm. The 
thermometer indicated a falling temperature, and next morn- 
ing the mercury showed 1° above zero. This is rare with 
us. On the 20th of January, 1857, the register was 3° below, 
but never since then, until Sunday morning, the 6th of 
January, 1884, have we had so cold a time by several de- 
grees. They who are accustomed to a more rigorous lati- 
tude must not smile at the shivering of one who complains 
when the mercury sinks in the tube only 30° below the 
freezing point. It is now too col¢ for any comfort. 

By the way, the phrase ‘cold comfort” used by King 
John when, because of a burning fever which raged within 
him, he wanted all the rivers of his kingdom to fiow oe 
him, ‘‘and comfort him with cold” (Act VY. Scene VII.) has 
no very agreeable significance when “‘the winter thrusts his 
icy fingers in our maws.”] 

It was but little while after reaching my houce, kicking 
the dry snow from my boots, entering the door and coming 
before a blazing fire, that I reached the conclusion that the 
proposed hunt for Bob White must be abandoned for a more 
congenial occasion. And thus that trip was not taken. 

Brt about ten days before that time, Jim LeG. and I, 
with my son whom I call Dumble, with our dogs, and a 
young man named Rill Wobbins, who was going to visit his 
sister, drove up to the plantation before named, which is 
about fifteen miles northwest of the place where I live. I 
started with only 118 shells, a that Dumble would 
not want more than thirty-eight, and F could use the others 


Story 67 of ‘‘Camp-Fire Flickerings” reminds me of one I 
have either read or heard told. An elderly darkey, coming 
home one winter’s evening wit}, rather more benzine than 
ought to be carried at one load, took up his position before 
the old-fashioned fire-place. Putting the heel of one boot 
upon the toe of the other he proceeded to warm his feet and 
in so doing fell asleep. On awakening his first glance was 
directed to his boots. With a half drunken leer he said, 
‘Stan’ aside dhar sonny an’ let yer poo’ ole fodder warm his- 
self.” Just then the top foot fell to the floor, and with a 
‘tank ye chile, tank ye; I’ll award ye,” he resumed his nap. 


In your ‘‘Talk” you say that Cuvier, with a single bone could 
reconstruct, or at least said he could, the animal] from which 
the bone wastaken. That reminds me of an cccurrence in 
this place a good many years ago. One day an alarm was 
sent out that a bear had crossed some open lots on the out- 
skirts of the village. All the little, and big, and old and 
young hunters started out to bunt that bear. The stories 
which were told at the post-office and stores by the returned 
hunters in the evening were remarkable. None had seen the 
bear, but a good many came very near seeing it. At last 
Gus, the oldest hunter and = prevaricator in this 


Gus, did you get a shot at the bear?” was asked. ‘‘No, I 
did not get a shot at him, but I saw him and he weighed 400 
pounds, I am sure!” he replied. ‘‘Why in the world didn’t 
you shoot him?” they all asked. ‘Well, you see, I could 
only see a spot of him about the size of my hand, and I 
wanted to get a better view of him and he disappeared - the 


as 
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in my 16-bore hammerless. Soon after arriving we got up & 
splendid covey, out of which we bagged six. Crossing @ 
lagoon and going down the river we started three or four 
others, and that night reached the house of our friend P. N. 
8. with twenty-eight birds. Next day we bagged over forty, 
exclusive of a woodduck and a woodcock, and .would have 
done still better but for a rain which interfered with us. 
Owing to the fact that my dog Branch not only refused to 
hunt where I wanted him to, and when I was somewhat im- 
rerious in my commands actually ran from me. I saluted 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


aplendid eport during: Septesaber, Octaber and November,| THE CHOICE OF HUNTING F 
8 


and ip my next 
hunting excursions after them and other k: 
the *‘Great Lone Land.” 

Wrriree. Manitoba. 


Osrpway. 


“TRIAL BY JURY.” 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


In your issue of Jan. 17, an crticle appears headed ‘‘Trial 


ve you an account of some of m ‘ 
give y iis ot ane i | Zitor Forest and Stream: 


him with a load of No. 8 shot at less than forty yards. This ” . : 

expedited his retreating movements aaaeaek and I did not by ay t Awe = a See pS on eek eh 

have the pleasure of his company again. My friend Tom 8. - ae ao th . that we likel us passed 

had a biteh, however, who fully supplied his place. This ori “ viel t a wy In this T fall fl and as 

bitch was the same one I bought two years ago, because she y : BN eis oe arn = peediy bee 1 ad b 

was recommended as ‘‘a good retriever from land and = arti _ _— by ws es <= y i eon 

water,” and whose exploits in Chatham I faintly described thourands of sportsmen 4 - th wt . le » malt 

in the Forest AND STREAM. Well. she has improved since AND STREAM an the standard suthosity i oh. 60€ oo 

aa dae. aad le wee & cere a a I would like. with your permission, to endeavor to show 
wah ry 8: that even in these cases, one of which is an extreme one, the 


I found Branch that night about feeding time, and he 
locked at meas if he feared I would shoot him again. His 
fears may not be groundless. That depends, very greatly, 
upon whether [am simple enough to give him a chance to 
try my patience, and if I am, whether he attempts to run off 
from me. If he does, he will get a load at very short range, 
and there will be a dog skin for somebody. I very much 
fear that 1 was badly fooled in that dog. ‘I have another, a 
Laverack, about fourteen months old, and a black and tan pup, 
about five months old, presented to me by my friend A. H.Gal- 
loway, of Rockingham county. I trust these two may be 
made of some value. In the hands of a dog educator, no 
doubt, they would be made so. But I am hardly patient 
enough for that sort of business. 

After this digression, I return to the subject to say, that 
the day following we returned home, and on the way called 
at the plantation where we five hunted. We soon had up 
some birds, and after IT had shot awhile, I found that my 
shells were exhausted. Rill Wobbing had used my little 
Webley, and had. fired more than thirty times. Tom §&., 
however, who rarely hits a bird, though he is an adept on 
rabbits, generously tendered me the use of his 12-bore, and 
I was thus enabled to finish the hunt. We got thirty-one 
birds, and after taking ten each for ourselves, and giving 
Tom an equal number, got in our buggies and rexched home 
that night. During the trip we killed over 100 birds, and 
left enough to stock several thousand acres of land. 

If the weather and my business permit, I shall try that 
section again before the scason expires. It may be that I 
shall have Mud along with me, with the gun he did not 
swap, aud I shall have some amusement. Healways affords 
it. If I can get him to accompany me. and then match 
Crickett against Teceel, we shall, at least, have a jolly time, 
and, besides, supply our hospitable friends with all the birds 
they can eat. 

his bas been written when the temperature was too low 
for any comfort, and after thawing the ink. My hand- 
wriling, which, my friends say, is none of the most legible, 
I apprehend you will find trouble in reading. WELLS. 
JAN. 7, 1884. 


THE GREAT LONE LAND. 


LTHOUGH I have perused the columns of your valu- 
J& able and entertaining paper for nearly two years, I have 
failed to perceive any correspondence from what I consider 
the sportsman’s ‘‘Eldorado,” this great Canadian Northwest. 
It is universally conceded to be so by all sportsmen who have 
visited the magnificent grounds, shot ducks and_prairic 
chickens, geese and swans, pelicans and wavys, partridges 
and rabbits by the score. 

The city of Winnipeg is situated on the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, at the junction of the ‘‘Rushing 
Red” and the Assinaboine rivers, about 475 miles northwest of 
St. Paul, Minn., where there now stands a city of some 
thirty or forty thousand inhabitants. Many old settlers re- 
member when the buffalo, 2 race now nearly extinct in the 
Canadian Northwest, roamed in countless hundreds; and 
even now, in close proximity to the city, their trails, on 
which they tramped single file during the troublesome and 
rebellious years of our forefathers, are still distinctly visible; 
and, should you visit the town of Calgary, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, some 800 miles west of W :anipeg, you will 
find the whitened and bleached bones of thousands of these 
once noble and numerous animals. By the way, Mr. 8S. L. 
Bedson, Warden of the Provincial Penitentiary, a splendid 
and ardent sportsman and genial companion, is in possession 
of a herd of some twenty-five pure, full-grown and domesti- 
cated buffalo, which were, I believe, raised from calves cap- 
tured by some Indian hunters while on the chase. They run 
at large on the prairie, mingle readily, and cross with our 
domestic cattle. . 

The country here consists of level prairie, for the most 
part, to the west intersected here and there with bluffs’ of 
poplar and magnificent lakes; also, in some places, with 
marshes, which are fairly alive with fewl, while on the 
farms and prairies are found prairie chickens in abundance, 
and on the bluffs rabbits without number. In the north and 
east it is heavily wooded with fine spruce and tamarack. 
The country east is very rocky, and contains valuable gold 
and iron mines, also scenery which is, I believe, unrivalled. 
The beautiful Lake of the Woods, surrotnding the pretty 
City of Rat Portage, which is fast becoming a popular sum- 
mer resort, will, we may rest assured, not remain long in 
obscurity, and the day is not far distant when people will 
flock in thousands to this place, bathe on the magnificent 
beaches, camp on the thousand islands and enjoy the 
splendid trout, bass, pickerel and pike fishing of which it 
affords an abundance. In the south the country is not so 
heavily wooded as in the east, and at or near the Souris 
River rich coal mines are now. being developed, while rail- 
way construction is pushed forward rapidly in order to open 
up the country. 

It is said by sportsmen, who certainly should know, that 
the Souris affords the best prairie chicken, deer and elk 
hunting they ever found. It certainly must afford the for- 
mer, fur a friend of mine, who is a very poor shot, recently 
bagged over seventy chickens in one day’s hunt. Judging 
from this feat Ishould say a good sportsman could bag 
an unlimited quantity in the same space of time. The Man- 
itoba prairie chicken is somewhat similar in appearance, 
though larger and has coarser feathers, than the pinnated 
grouse. They are found in countless numbers on the bare 
prairie, rarely, if ever, seeking cover, not even in winter, 
when they burrow in the snow and are very wild to approach, 
but in warm weather they will permit you to approach 
within twepty feet of them, while they are concealed in the 
loug grass, before rising. With a good setter they afford 


law afforded ample protection. 


and punishment were exerssive. 


Now. in the case of Murdock, the plaintiff was compelled 
to sue for treepass ae the sesson was open, but he should 
have accepted the defendant’soffer or tender of $2 and costs, 
which could rot have becn Iess than $1.50, his lawyer’s fee 
was at least $5, for even in the country they seldom forget 
to charge. There was also the loss of his day to appear for 
trial, probably $2 more, which would make $10.50, and had 


been comnelled to pay costs to the amount of nearly $4 in- 
stead of $1.50. As I said before, the plaintiff shou'’d have 
accepted the offer to settle and quietly waited for the next 
customer to be served the same way. He thinks he accom- 


I am not a ‘country 
lawyer,” but I helieve that light penalties rigidly enforced 
are hetter than very heavy ones. During Governor Cornell’s 
administration, »s many of vour readers will remember, 
a new game law we passed by both the Assembly and 
Senate, and was vetoed by the Governor on the ground that, 
as the violation of the law was only a misdemeanor, the fines 


I have been very much interested. in the ideas of m 
brother 3 
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n, and I like it, but my huntin companion has 
Fo, that he uses as a .40-7 
At from 75 to 125 yards I can killas well as he can, 
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ba T have tried ty much 
fangled sights in the market, and hve lai the 


alk 
and gone back to plain ones. I have half a 
poten sights that are forsale cheap, for I shall never use 
them again. 

I must say a few words in defense of the 
Winchester especially, in reply to ‘“‘W. N. B.,” in your 
issue of the 10th. have carried a Winchester full of 
cartridges as a saddle gun since 1871. Ridden always with 
oe in it, and never had it to fail me but once, and 
then I had got a .45-caliber Colt’s pistol cartridge into the 
chamber by accident. I have been in lots of tight places, 
inchester has always pulled me through—and I 
arrangement was so speedy. W. J. Dixon. 

= cy Kansas. . 


I have been accused of hercsy in some points relating te 


plished nothing: he will find that he has done more toward | the rifle, and justly so if heresy be deliberately butting one’s 
the protection of game in his section than he imagines. He | head against the stone wall of popular opinion. But heresy 


has shown to this man that with a jury, no doubt reluctant | may well be 
to impose a heavy fine on a laboring man, they were still} spirit. 1 thin 


oned if accompanied by no proselyting 
that not a line of mine can be found in 


compelled by duty and the obligation of their oath to fine} which I have advised buying any particular rifle or in which 


him. There are few people who like to be brought into| I have said what was the best rifle. I have said what I- 


court with the certainty of being beaten. In regard to the] preferred, but preferred only because 1 wanted immediate 
elergyman’s case it was very simple. Instead of suing him | results and no ee. thereby clearly implying that other 


for trespass, he should have been arrested for killing game | rifles would be 


out of season, the case proven, and the jurv, by their oaths, 


would have been compelled to convict him; the law pres- 
cribes the penalty, and if the magistrate refused to impose | best hunting ri 


it. he teo became liable. Joun H. Davis. 


East CHESTER, Jan. 20. 


[In this case the plaintiff’s purpose was to test the law, 
not to punish the defendant. } 


WINTER NOTES FROM MICHIGAN. 


OOR Bob White is having a hard row to hoe here- 
abouts this winter. Not only has the thermometer 
had a disgusting habit of diving down under the z-ro mark 
for the last month or so, but the poor little quail have also 
heen obliged to bunt hard for feed. The corn crop was 
nearly a total failure last year in this State. so the birds are 
dependent. fer their food upon rag weed and the grain that 
“an be picked up along the railroad tracks. The crust upon 
the snow is a blessing to the birds just now, enabling them 
to run across it in their search for rag weeds. As for 
the grain cars, wouldn't it be quite a scheme to stort 
fashion among the bad boys of boring a hole here and there 
in every grain car they came across? I wish some one would 
set the thing going. And I think the augers wouldn’t cost 
the boys much if anplied for at the right place. 

A great many rabbits have been killed during the winter 
in this vicinity. It is to be regretted that the use of ferrets 
is becoming more and more common. How different this 
hoggish way of hunting the rodents and that portrayed by 
“Mark” in Forest AND STREAM of Jan. 17. 

Reports come down from the pineries that wolves are re- 
markably numerous this season. In Roscommon county 
especially they appear to have increased in numbers over 
previous years. Talkingof wolves ‘‘reminds me” of one we 
shot some six or eight years since. We were walking alone 
a ‘‘tote” road, when of a sudden one young hound bristled 
up and snuffed the air excitedly. Thinking he scented a 
deer we let him go, whereupon he bounded off eagerly and 
fiercely, and disappeared over the side of a slight ravine. In 
less than two minutes we heard a crackling of brush and 
made ready to shoot the expected deer, but were surprised 
at the sight of our heroic hound coming back to us at full 
speed, tail between his legs, and twenty yards behind, fol- 
lowing hard after, was a large gray wolf. And when the 
wolf saw us for the first time not fifty yards away, what a 
surprised and foolish-looking wolf he was. He dropped on 
his haunches with a hang-dog, chop-fallen expression, and 
seemed tu say: ‘‘Well! What an assI have made of my- 
self.” He seemed to know that he was done for, and sat 
still until a .50-caliber ball tumbled him over. : 

A new organization in Detroit is *‘The Michigan Gun 
Club and Game Protective Society.” The officers are as 
follows: E. H. Gillman, President; Al. Henkel, Vice Presi- 
dent; H. Dunnebeck, Treasurer; B. Worcester, Secretary; 
U. G. Chilvers, F. A. Woods, L. N. Hilsendegen and Her- 
man Bowman, Directors. 

The Island Club, of East Saginaw. are planning to build 
this spring a club house, to cost some $7,000, upon Herri- 
man’s Island, in Saginaw Bay. 

Fishing through the ice is now at its height upon nearly 
all the waters of our State. At St. Clair Flats, St. Ignace 
and, in fact, at places innumerable, immense numbers of 
large pike and other varieties of the finny tribe are speared 
daily, and is exciting and comfortable sport, sheltered as 
most of the fishermen are in a warm, portable little house, 
which protects them from wind und cold while they play 
their decoys and spear their victims. 

Mr. J. B. Herton, of St. Paul, Mian., has been in Detroit 
for a day or so showing up to sportsmen a new hammerless 
gun, invented by Burkhard and Novotny, of St. Paul. I 
saw the gun taken apart and critically examined by several 
gentiemcn, and it really embraced some new principles that 
would seem to make it a strong candidate for popular favor. 
As oh but five or wx have been made. Mr. Horton is now 
on his way East for the purpose of introducing the gun. 

DELTA. 

DetRoIt, Jan. 26 


tter for those who enjoy hunting up 
wounded game. 

For several years I have had but one opinion as to the 

fle. the best for general use and for ave 

results over a long reach of time. And that opinion is this: 
That (for one who cares nothing about how many cripples 
he makes) the rapidity of fire of the repeater overbalances 
all its own defects and all the advantages of any other rifle. 

Few who have read what [ have heretofore written would 
suspect that nearly all the time I was writing against small- 
bores as being cruelly wasteful of game, I was using a repeater 
for small game, and sometimes (on account of its conveni- 
ence) for deer. I have used only the Winchester models, 
but I presume all others made on that plan are as good or 
goed enough. And looking back over the years that I have 
huntcd with and without them, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, throwing the convenience of their cheap and easily 
obtainable ammunition, their strength and perfect working 
under the shabbiest treatment, and other points entirely out 
of consideration, their speed of fire—in the long run—over- 
balances all else, A few days, or even months of hunting 
may indicate other results, and many will disagree with me 
in this opinion. But, as Pindar well says, the rolling years 
are the wisest witnesses. A double rifle delivers its first two 
shots a trifle more quickly than the best repeater. But when 
{ look down the Jong line that stretches back into the dawn 
of my rifle hunting, | can see hundreds of instances where 
the third and fourth shots were worth oh! so much, yet were 
just a second or two too late. And many, very many times, 


they would be too late even fora hammeriess double rifle with .~ 


automatic ejectors. 

The ease of obtaining ammunition and the absence of all 
“traps” commends the Winchester to me more than — 
other point. {don’t care for killing much ame, as I kill 
nothing to sell or to throw away; but in traveling about as I 
do, it is a great relief to have no loading tools, powder, lead, 
ladle, etc., to carry with me. ° : 

The question of its accuracy is readily disposed of. I shall 
not discuss the muzzlelooding question again. I expressly 
stated long ago that what I said about the muzzleloader was 
said only to induce makers to i nprove still further the breech- 
loader. I think Maj. Merrill goes too far_in saying that the 
vsuzzleloader is the best hunting rifle. He is driven to the 
oth r extreme by that absurd, unreasoring idolatry of the 
breechloader that denounces as an old fogy and a tool every 
one who does not drop on his knees and remain there in blind 
adoration. Game is now so wild that noslowly-loading rifle 
can be the best hunting rifle, even though it be a breechloader, 
much less if a muzzleloader. 

But there is still another pomt that the most devout wor- 
shippers at the shrine of the breechloader have entirely over- 
looked. They have been too busy in a as old fogies, 
etc., men who uscd the breechloader all the time, and would 
use nothing else for hunting, yet had the wicked audacity to 
hunt for defects in the I ary idol in the hope that its maker 
might remedy them. t point is, that the Winchester, as 
now made, will do better eee shooting than any muzzle- 
loader will do, unless the muzzleloader is in the hands of one 
who is both careful and expert in loading it. The loading 
of a muzzleloader, so as to insure better work than the Win- 
chester will now do with its factory ammunition, is one of 
the fine arts of shooting. Not only is much experiment 
necessary to find the exact diameter of bullet and the exact 
thickness and quality of patch—matters in which the rifle is 
more whimsical than an old granny—but care must be taken 
in loading at every shot. can make any muzzleloader 
throw as many wild balls as any breechloader, yet any one 
not an expert, and a keen one at that, could watch me 
it all day without discovering any difference in the ; 
This is one reason why some muzzleloaders, taken from the 
corner where they have stood for years, to compete with the 
modern breechloader, have failed to show the accuracy that 
Major Merrill and others besides myself have ascribed to the 
muzzleloader in general. The “‘fitting” bas been forgotten, 
and it would take a day or two of experiment to regain it. 
And pms even its importance has been forgotten or never 
was known. 

The chances are, therefore, very oe that the breech- 
loader will excel the muzzleloader in ordinary hands. And 
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Z because we deem it strong enough, and much neater. If 
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cause irregular deflection of the bullet. T. 8. Van DYKE. 







ypreme accuracy, may not feel that a screw breech 
nis e This may not work with all rifles, butin} Carirornu. 
sein which I have tried it the shooting is absolutely 
rfect,. ‘ Editor Forest and Stream: 
ke a new and clean shell and cut a hole th the} Inoticea dent in your issue of Dec, 27, advocates 


rear; but leaving the rim intact so that it can be ly ex- 
tracted. Into the muzzle of this empty shell Lom and 
insert ep round or long, just as you would into the 

a muzzleloader, and put it into the gun. Then 
make a small ramrod half an inch or so longer than the 
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has to a great extent su 








shell, having a shoulder that will not allow it to beyond | a greater muzzle velocity and flatter trajectory, with great 
the mouth of the shell. With this ramrod P the bullet | penetration and smashing power when used with solid 
out of the shell into the . Then pull out the shell| bullets. Its charge varies from five to seven drams, and 
and insert one loaded wder and wad. If properly | the usual hollow-fronted ball is 480 grains, but some are 50 
done this leaves ball and in exactly the same condition | or 60 grains heavier. The usual weight of the rifle is from 
as if pushed down from the muzzle and left in Oe severe, 10 to 12 pounds. 

the sole cause of the muzzleloader’s accuracy. You need| The 1»-bores built during the last few years, being mostly 


have no fears of ‘‘air space” as it would in any event be too 


trifling for injury. The same care in fitting ball and patch 
must b nerve, he 


re that is ne forany muzzleloader, | powers of endurance of the sportsmen will allow, and car 


and if the powder is forming dry hard dirt, the lower part of 
of the grooves should be wiped for two or three inches. In 
this way a rifle may be loaded more quickly than with a 
tamrod, and it caf be done in the field whenever there is no 
haste. More powder may also in this way be used, and by 
pusbing the ball still further into the barrel and inserting a 
paper cartridge of powder in front of the shell, express charges 
of any desired size may be speedily loaded. 

The safety of repeaters I judge of as of the safety of all 
other guns. I never heard of an accident with any repeater 
that must be closed tight before it can be fired, as the later 
models of the Winchester must be. Excessive recoil might 
explode a cartridge in the magazine, but there need be no 
such recoil if we can only get clear of the idea that a rifle 
needs a bullet at least an inch long. It is length of lead that 
makes recoil. The repeaters have, no doubt, been tested at 
the factory with vastly heavier charges than they are ever 
called upon to stand, and if the danger were at all real we 
should before this have been furnished with some itive 
proof of it. Any kind of rifle is liable to burst. ithin a 
mile of where I am writing a Hemingten rifle with a factory 
cartridge burst, a few years since, the hands of one of 
my friends, blowing the barrel to pieces at the breech and 
nearly taking his head off. The rifle can be seen to-day in 
San Diego. There is no absolute safety with any kind of a 
gun light enough to fire from the shoulder. Judging from 
the number of repeaters in use, the length of time they have 
been in use and the trifling number of accidents we can hear 
of, I do not see any evidence that the action is not as safe as 
that of any of ourdouble rifles or shotquen. Undoubtedly the 
Sharps action is stronger, but if the Winchester is strong 
enough it is better. It may be said that in a gun nothing is 
strong enough if it can be stronger. If you say—just 
as well be stronger—I agree. But no one prefers Sharps 
action for a shotgun because its additional safety is handi 
capped with clumsiness. We all prefera weaker action 


recoil heel-plates, their recoil is not inconvenient. 


generally of hardened lead when 
as in the case of tough-skion 


the ingred 


rough handling witbout danger. 
mouth being closed with wax. 


explosive charge, is u 


hole is closed with wax or a shot pellet jaanmed in. 


bore shotguns. 


the efficacy of these explosive balls. They are apt to ex- 
plode at or near the surface of an animal’s body or ona bone 
just under the skin, where they do not, of course, prove fatal, 

ut when they penetrate well before exploding, they are 
very deadly. 

Vous correspondent’s remark as to the incorrect sighting 
of English express rifles is very true, though it does not ap- 
ply to the rifles turned out 7 the best makers. The high 
shooting of some English rifies at medium sporting ranges, 
though no doubt sometimes caused by an attempt to obtain 
an apparently long flat SaeeNey is also due to the fact that 
some makers sight their rifles for the aim to be taken with 
the bead of the fore sight below the object instead of onit. This 
can be remedied by cutting the notch of the back sight deeper 
or by having the fore sight raised. These points should be 
attended to in ordering a rifle. Another very common fault 
of double rifles of the cheaper makes is that the two barrels 
do not shoot exactly alike with the same sight, one some- 
times throws higher or lower than the other, and this is a 
very bad fault. Sometimes the shots from the two barrels 
cross one another, the right barrel usually throwing to the 
left and the left barrel to the right of the object fired at; this 
is not such a grave fault, but rifles can be made to shoot ex- 
actly alike with both barrels at all sporting ranges if enough 
trouble is taken by the makers in adjusting the barrels. This 
putting together the barrels correctly takes time and Jabor, 
and is the chief reason for the great cost of good double rifles, 
Double rifles should have back action locks; bar locks re- 
quire the action to be much cut away and weakened to allow 
the main spring to be fitted. For heavy charges a double 
grip lever under the guard, with some good kind of top tas- 
se in addition, is the best; the strain on the breech of a 
double rifle is much greater than in a shotgun. There is no 
doubt that a good double large bore rifle is the best weapon 
yet known for large and dangerous game. 

Bene@at SEPoy. 


the Winchester could just as ly be made stronger I 
would prefer it so. But if additional clumsiness is to be the 

rice of the extra safety, then I say it is now strong enough; 
b strong enough I mean for short bullets. I once had an 
old musket barrel that 1 tried to burst by increasing the 
powder charge. Even four ounces of powder behind an 
ounce of lead failed to shake it. Then I tried four bullets 
with about half an ounce of powder, and | never found any- 
thing but the forward end of the barrel. I have shot a 
double charge of powder in both the Winchester express and 
.45-60—loading as above described—and am not in the least 
afraid of them. With twice the weight of lead in them I 
should be shy of even 100 grains of powder. Five hundred 
grains of lead makes a very long bullet for a .40-caliber, and 
is about equal to five round bullet of the same caliber. A 
round ball in a 16-bore shotgun corresponds. 

In a 16-bore shotgun the round ball weighs the same as an 
ounce of shot. Five times that amount of shot would soon 
use up the gun, even with a small charge of powder, and 
with a heavy charge would be apt to burst it. It is not 
probable that such a gun of ten pounds weight or under 
would be safe with five ounces of shot, with one-fourth of an 
ounce of powder behind it. And it is quite certain that no 
shoulder could endure it. This is a powder and lead propor- 
tion of only one to twenty and ha there is too much powder. 
And comparing it with other loads, we may find that the 
strain upon the gun follows increase of lead in more than 
geometrical ratio. ‘ 

It is true that the rifle is much stronger than the shotgun. 
But it is no less true that whatever element of danger there 
may be is increased in almost the same proportion by increase 
of length in the ball. 

There are other reasons, however, why I think the proposed 


500-grain ball too heavy. 
Fist ih 


Lonpon, England. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I can readily understand why ‘‘W. N. B.” should have 
such a prejudice against the present spiral spring mayazine 
arms, or those arms with a magazine that permits the point 
of one bullet to rest against the primer of the one next in 
front. His experience is but the repetition of many others 
with the addition of frequent premature explosions caused 
by the point of the bullet striking the primer in front. 

While seeking an effective arm, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that the first thing to be considered in a repeat- 
ing arm is the safety of the magazine: 
structed that the points of the bullets cannot strike the 
primer of the cartridge in front, either from the recoil or 
jostling on horseback. Unless your magazine is so con- 
structed you are in danger from premature explosions; 


It will be entirely too slow and cannot be given a 


hi bf 

—It may give such recoil as to cause irregularity of 
shooting as the balance of the gun becomes changed by émp- 
tying the . 
v The evils of low velocity are generally unnoticed except 
by trial. Take a Winchester "44-40-200 and sight it with 
globe sights to the center of an inch bullseye at 30 yards. 
Then fire it with the same sight at 100 y and you will 
find the ball somewhere about nine inches below the mark. 


although the rifle may be pointed so 
far off the mark that eg cannot see it by looking through 
or 


of of the | the bore when aimed for firing. -It is scarcely n to 
eat tahoe add that where recoil is sufficient to require the axis of the 
bore to be turned off the mark—as would almost certainly be 


t 
the case in a .40-90-500 of ordinary weight and length—a 
change in the balance of the gun from shot to shot might 


_| which would be 1.12 in 


a 12-bore rifle for shooting grizzly bears. In India, double 
rifles of this caliber are very much used for dangerous game, 
though lately the .577-caliber express, a very powerful 
weapon of about the same weight, has come into favor, and 
the lighter 12-bores, having 


intended as special rifles for use against very dangerous 
game, have been made as powerful as this caliber and the 


from six to eight drams powder with a spherical ‘ball. 
They weigh from 11 to 13 pounds, and if fitted with — 
1c 
can also take a short blunt-pointed conical bullet, which 4 
at penetration is required, 
or heavy-boned snimals, 
but as this ball is heavier than the spherical, a little less 
powder has to be used. Explosive shells are also sometimes 
used; a bullet of this caliber can take a good charge of ex- 
plosive powder, which is generally composed of chlorate of 
potash and sulphate of antimony in equal parts by weight, 
ients being ground into powder separately and 
mixed dry, a little at time, with the feather of a quill on a 
clean plate or piece of glass. Explosive bullets loaded with 
this mixture are perfectly safe to carry about and will stand 
Any hollow-pointed bullet 
can be made explosive by being filled with this mixture, the 


Another variety of explosive bullet which carries a heavier 
in India; it carries the explosive in 
a copper core, which is held in position in the mold, on the 
bullet being cast, by the plunger, the withdrawal of which 
leaves a hole by which the explosive can be ae Ng 9 

ttle- 
shaped cores are used for conical bullets, and spherical cores 
for spherical bullets, which are generally used with smooth- 


Opinion varies a good deal among Indian sportsmen as to 


It should be so con- | 





With such a rifle how much small game can you hit even 
between 50 and 150 yards without poring its distance 
and changing We sighting accordingly? if the varia- 
tion will er one vn small game, why not on hig me, 
when it is n ry to hit it in exact spots with soli balls, 


also the points of the bullets are so jammed that it is 
mot possible to make a target with them, and in this 
jammed condition are liable to stop the working of 
the arm by sticking the chamber or corner block 
There is but one repeating arm that embodies all the gels 

- Reece 


and always advisable to do so with any expansive ball? Sup- | required ina safe repeater, and that is the Chaffee 
pose now the fall of nine inches at 100 yards could, by in- | repeating arm, which is now being poms at the ¥ a- 
vernment for 


tional Armory, Springfield, Mass., by 
trial by the troops in the field. This is a .45-70-500, and has 
successfully passed through all the trials and tests that could 
be invented by an ingenious board of officers. The maga- 


crease of speed in the ball, be reduced to two inches. Do 
YOR RORAnG. reese IMELOTe CRS that could be made in the 
e 


? 
The alteration of the ball’s course by recoil is unsuspected 


by many. I treated this question thoroughly in these | zine of this arm is so constructed that each cartridge is held 
columns some six years ago. Suffice it now to say that if | separate from the other by notched bars, and so locked that 
there be any considerable recoil about the rifle the will | it is ble for one cartridge to strike against the one in 


not leave it on the line of the axis of the bore formed at the | front of it from any cause whatever. This not only makes 
time of pulling the . It will be thrown off to one | the arm safe but it also preserves the shape of the bullet and 
side in double rifles, wnward generally in single rifles | renders it suitable for target practice. If the zinc-pointed 


Te 
In good rifles | bullet suggested Gen. Jacobs, of the H ble East 
cu | not Pole Cee Cacvice, should be dalfed toto tao, af oll 
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the magazine guns now before the public the Chaffee-Reece 
would be the only one that could safely use them. 

The great as to a.40-90 repeater is the length of 
cartridge it would require. A .40-caliber straight shell with 
90 grains powder and a bullet crimped in, as in the Govern- 
ment cartridge, would be 3.40 inches in length or .52 iuch 
longer than the entire length of the Government cartridge; 
the front end of the bullet projecting .60 inch beyond the 
end of the shell would give us a cartridge 4 inches long, 

ches lenger than the Goverment cart- 


ridge. 

This cartridge could be made shorter by the use of a ottle- 
shaped shell; but this is a thing of the past, it having been 
tried by the Government and long-range shooters and dis- 
carded; the straight shell is better for accurate shooting. 

A repeating arm with the lever system for the use of the 
Government .45-caliber cartridge 2.56 inches long, required 
the receiver to be about 10 inches long. To use the .40-90 
cartridge would add 1.40 inches to the length of cartridge, 
which of necessity would increase the length of the receiver, 
which would look to be about as long as the barrel, also re- 
quiring the lever to describe two-thirds of 2 circle to extract 
the shell and plaee a new cartridge in the chamber. 

The change to a .40-90 repeater seems to have been sug- 
gested for the purpose of getting greater range and penetra- 
tion. For the benefit of those interested in rifle shooting I 
desire to say that a .45-caliber 500-grain bullet with a charge 
of 80 grains of Hazard’s F. G. powder, shot from a 32-inch 
barrel, will reach a target at a distance of 3,500 yards and 
kill. Thisis the record made by R. T. Hare, Government 
expert, while experimenting at Sandy Hook, N. J., to deter- 
mine the extreme range of the Springfield and Martini-Henry 
rifles and carbines with their ammunition. The extreme 
range of the Martini-Henry rifle was found to be 3,200 yards; 
at a distance of 3,500 yards the 500-grain bullet went through 
the target, which was made of three thicknesses of one-inch 
spruce boards, and down into the sand on the beach eight 
inches. Is this not range and penetration enough to satisfy 
any one? To shoot this distance the angle of elevation was 
about 22°, the height of trajectory for the Martini-Henry 
at a distance of 3,200 yards with its 480-grain bullet was 
2,700 feet, and for the Government 500-grain bullet at 3,500 
yards about 2,800 feet. 

A repeating or magazine arm is not only required to be a 
rapid repeater, but it must be a rapid single-shooter, admit- 
ting that the lever repeating magazine guns are rapid repeat- 
ers. At the same time we must admit that they are very 
slow single-shooters. The bolt magazine guns are the fastest 
single-shooters and they are very rapid repeaters, the Chaf- 
fee-Reece being able to fire eight shots in five seconds. The 
bolt svstem is conceded to be much stronger than the lever 
system. The repeating arm that is bound to win is the one 
that has a safe magazine. J. 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I concur fully with your correspondent ‘‘W. N. B.” in 
his views respecting the relative.merits of the magazine and 
hand breech-loading rifle. The fewer the parts and less 
intricate the apparatus, whether it be a watch ora gun, the 
less liable it is to derangement. Safety, efficiency aud sim- 
plicity constitute, in my opinion, the chief essentials in the 
mechanism of the arrangement for loading at the breech, 
and these I think are fully embraced in the Remington rifle. 
But in the communications which have so far appeared upon 
the subject of sporting rifles, the fact appears to be ignored, 
if not entirely lost sight of, that the grizzly bear and Apache 
Indians are not the game of this country. There are few 
sportsmen who have either the opportunity or inclination to 
indulge in an encounter with that kind of game, and for 
strictly sporting purposes the necessity of an arm of large 
caliber and extreme range with heavy charges of powder 
and lead may be regarded as exceptional. The essentials 
for convenient loading at the breech being attained, abso- 
lute reliability in the accurate shooting at what, in the pres- 
ent target practice is called short range, must be afforded to 
give any value whatever to the improved rifle over the 
muzzle-loader for ordinary sporting purposes, 

Thirty years ago with a muzzle-loading rifle made by 
James Doherty, of Petersburg, Va., I placed twelve shots 
successively in a one-inch bullseye at eighty yards with 
a standing rest, the shots forming one hole vertically across 
the center. At 200 yards, with a reclining rest, I could put 
all of my shots in a two-inch bullseye. This was the extreme 
limit in distance of my target practice at that day. The 
twist in this rifle increased from the breech to the muzzle; 
the bore was about .38-caliber and was loaded with a round 
ball and linen patch. From 200 to 300 yards every ball 
ought to be shot inside of a 2-inch circle. & hunter of tact 
can always get within that distance of his game, anda round 
ball of .38-caliber is ample, if putin the right place, to bring 
down the hardiest buck. Has the increasing twist been 
applied to any of our breech-loaders for imparting the rotary 
motion gradually to the ball as it leaves the gun, and has the 
round ball been tried for distances up to 300 yards in breech- 
loading rifles? There would be less powder required, less 
concussion and greater steadiness would ensue, and I think 
less liability to deflection with the round than with the elon- 
gated ball, it being more likely to preserve its rotary motion 
around the axis of its direction. tr. am making some experi- 
ments with a Remington .32-caliber to test the relative ac- 
curacy of the round and elongated ball at from one to 200 
yards, and would like to know if any conclusive facts in 
this respect, and in regard to the adaptation of the increas- 
ing twist to breechloaders, have been already gathered by 
our rifle make and rifle shots., H. H. 

PENNSACOLA, Fla. 
° 

Kansas.—Independence, Jan. 20.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: Having been a constant reader of your valuable 
paper since the first of 1876, I thought I wight venture to 
write you a word of the sporting prospects here. Chickens 
or pinnated grouse are here in some numbers, but the greedy 
market hunter and the prairie fires have very much lessened 
their numbers, though good shooting may be had in season 
within a day’s drive of our town. ‘Bob Whites” are in 
abundance on every hand. I have known a party of two to 
go out for a three days’ shoot and come in with 208 birds 
and 9 chickens. Bags of 40 and 50 birds are quite frequent 
among the practical shooters. The great opportunity here 
for sport is south, in the Indian Nation, where there is 
abundance of deer and turkey, besides small game, but the 
Indian is getting quite jealous of having his game.destroyed, 
so that the sportsman is liable to get into trouble unless he 
has native friends with him.—Juper. [‘‘Judge” can 
hardly blame the Indians for resenting the encroachment of 
game trespassers on their reservation | 
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New Or.eans, Jan. 22,—Last night a mecting of the 
hunters who are to participate in the annual hunt for a game 
dinrer was held at the store of Cardona & Hunt, for the pur- 
pose of selecting teams for the shoot. Messrs. E. T. - 
ning and A, M. Aucoin were elected captains, and the teams 
selected are as follows: No. 1—Captain A. M. Aucoin, F. A. 
Cousin, Paul Chaudet, J. V. Guillotte, Martin Huber, Louis 
Cook, Emile Dupre, John Stumpf, J. V. Leveque, George 
Lessasier, Rene Sarrazin, E. Wash. Vinet, Albert P. Noll, 
Dr. W. H. Watkins, Waker Saxon, William A. Davis, Wm. 
Dupre. No. 2—Captain E. T. Manning, John K. Renaud, 
N. D. Wallace, Richard Frotscher, A. E. Livaudais, A. 8. 
Ranlett, C. H. Wood, C. J. Lewis, A. Cardona, Jr., J. H. 
Maury, W. T. Coleman, Captain Octave F. Vallette, Thos. 
McGinty, J. C. Lyons, Jr., Wallace Wood, John R. Kent, 
Chris. Collins. The list of names of those to participate in 
the hunt will be kept open until Thursday next, and those 
who present themselves will be chosen by the captains of 
the teams. The hunt will take place on Saturday and Sun- 
day, the 26th and 27th, and the annual dinner on Tuesday, 
the 29th. The points to govern the hunt are as follows: 
Robins, 1; doves, 2; snipe, 8; quail, 10; maJlard duck, 15; 
other ducks, 10; squirrels, 10; rabbits, 10; hawks or owls, 
25; wopdcock, 25; prairie chickens, 30; geese, 50; turkeys, 
250; deer, 500; bear, 1,000. 


Brookiyn, Jan. 21.—Hditor Forest and Stream: I have 
been a reader of your paper for the past eight years, and 
have always read with great interest any communications 
on the subject of hunting rifles. I never had the time to go 
where I could hunt large game, but have had some very fine 
sport with squirrels, using a .22-caliber Ballard, but it is a 
little too small for foxes or woodchucks. I think it is very 
good sport to wait for a fox that the dogs have started and 
shoot at him with a rifle as he goes by, so when I read in 
your issue of Jan. 3 that a rifle of .25-caliber was going to 

»¢ put on the market I made up my mind to have one. I 
also spoke to a friend and he told me to let him know when 
it was ready and he would go and get one with me. Now I 
would like to suggest one thing to the makers, and that is 
that they put a ramrod under the barrel. Ido not think it 
would cost much more, and I for one would be willing to 
pay for it. Then we could put a primed shell in the gun 
and load from the, muzzle if we wanted to, and it would be 
handy for a cleaning rod. Let us hear from others.— 
MORO. 


PENNSYLVANIA MARKET.— Williamsport, Pa., Jan. 21.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: There exists in this county, Ly- 
coming, a noted organization called the Lycoming County 
Sportsmen’s Association, which was established for the pro- 
tection of game. Last Saturday I noticed hanging on poles 
in thé market, large bunches of quail, grouse and rabbits, 
which were evidently killed after the first of January. This 
is certainly a flagrant violation of the law of this State, so 
far as it relates to the capture and sale of wild game. Do 
you know whether this town has any game wardens? If 
such officers are to be found here they should certainly be 
stirred to a performance of their duty, since the society re- 
ferred to above seems to be dead to the interests of those 
matters which most pertain to it. I saw a jack rabbit the 
other day, sent toa gentleman here in town, from Akron. 
Ohio. Does this species of rabbits abound so far east as Ohio? 
—W. K. M. [We do not knew whether Williamsport hasa 
game warden or not, but possibly by inquiry our corres- 
Baio could find out. The jack rabbit is not found in 
Ohio. 





Tuat lowa Srpe-Hunt.—Decorah, Ia., Jan. 21.—Haditor 
Forest and Stream: I see an account in your columns of a 
side-hunt, held at Rippey, Ia., Dec. 20. ‘‘Wild Doc” com- 
plains of game being scarce around there. No wonder, with 
such law-abiding citizens, or sportsmen, as they may call 
themselves. If they were to look at the game laws of the 
State they would find that it is unlawful to shoot prairie 
chickens after Dec. 1, and yet on Dec. 28 ‘‘Wild Doc” and 
his party of twenty-one men on each side go out to shoot 
them; and, worse still, he proposes to have the shoot over 
again in the spring, at which time all the birds will have 
mated. It seems strange, when we have game laws in the 
State, that ‘‘Wild Doc” and his party cannot be restrained 
from breaking them. He not only breaks them, but openly 
publishes the account afterward. Where Rippey is 1 do not 
know, but only wish it were near this part of the State, as 
then I guarantee we would make it hot for ‘‘Wild Doc” and 
his party.—F arr Pay. 


Buack BRANT ON THE ATLANTIC Coast.—I have learned 
of what I suppose to have been two black brant (Brenta nig- 
ricans) that were killed in Tuckerton Bay this winter. It 
was here that Cassin secured, two of the specimens 
he writes about when he describes the variety. I 
did not learn the name of the gunner who shot them, but 
imagine he wasa Parkertown bayman. I hear also thata 
more than usual number of white-fronted geese (Anser albi- 
JSrons) have been seen =, ever these waters, but none 
stopped in them. Will not Mr. Van Dyke who wrote of 
what he thought, and possibly might have been, black brant 
on the Pacific side, let us kear from him in reference to 
what he has further learned of this bird, and if possible for- 
ward the promised specimen. Brant have been very plenti- 
ful on our Atlantic coast this year, but each year they seem 
to be getting wilder and wilder and more difficult to stool. 
—Homo. 


Rassit SHOOTING wWtTH PistoLs.—My experience in re- 
volver shooting will cover a space of fifteen years and I never 
could find one in all that time that wouldn’t overshoot at short 
range, and to remedy that have had to take out the front sight 
and replace it with a higher one. Why wouldn’t it be better 
for both the manufacturer and the buyer if the pistols were 
sighted so that if a man wanted to hit anything from ten to 
fifteen yards off he would not have to aim from six to twelve 
inches under. In order to do good shooting with a pistol it 
has to be sighted so that the object to be hit can be directly 
aimed at.—W. F. C. (Saco, Me.) 


Fe.is Dompsticus ONcE Morg.—P. S.—) neglected to 
write the P. S. to my Philadelphia cat story last week, just 
as my friend neglected to tell it to me until I had expressed 
my surprise. Upon careful investigation he found that the 
Tom which he had killed (cutting off his tail in the process) 
and buried was not his own, but that of his neighbor. His 
own cat had been away on a visit for two weeks and so had’ 
escaped a tragicend. Now let ‘‘Reignolds” stand up and 
tell the ‘‘postscript” to his story; we all know there is one. 


www The 





22.—Robins have made their appearance 


the sheriff of this see as Rome | 

in one day recently. y had only one dog to shot over, 
and one man to carry game, Mr. 
and best hunter in 
any bird, or the barking of squirrels, etc., ete. He tells me 
that he has caught young woodcock on the snow in March, 
and he can imitate the occasional note of a woodcock, or 
the guttural sound that is produced by themin spring, He 
has watched them by the hour in the plowed ground in the 


He Can Catt Woopcocx.—Dyersburg, Tenn., Jan. | 


it is the best shot. 
State, and can imitate the notes of 


early morning or Jate evening, and is standard authority in | of 


this section on huntin, 


and fishing. He has caught ’pos- 
sums lately that dr 


fifteen pounds.—T. L. W 


CowEENSs IN THE NraGara.—Buffalo, Jan. 20.—Large 
numbers of coweens and whistlers are wintering with us on 
Niagara River, and they afford considerable sport to those 
hardy enough to endure the cold. The fall duck shooting 
has been very good, being the best we have had for several 
years. We are waiting patiently for the reappearance of the 
ducks in the spring: Several days ago I noticed a bevy of a 
dozen or more quail across the river, the first I have ever 
seen in this vicinity. The State Sportsmen’s Association 
will hold its next annual meeting in this city. The Audu- 
bon Club have the arrangements in charge, and it is expected 
that some of the best shots in the State will be present. 
The club will hold a meeting Feb. 1.—W. A. A. 


Rap MANEUVERING.—Lieut.-Col. Mabee and I were beat- 
ing through very thick woods, being about 200 awe art, but 
out of sight of each other, and working the Colonel’s setter 
between us, when suddenly, with a whirl and a buzz like a 
St. Catharine’s wheel, I received a smart blow on the fore- 
head, knocking my hat off and causing me to stagger back 
a pace or’so, more with astonishment than concussion. I 
did not wait long to take in the situation and circumstance, 
knowing full well that a partridge or ‘ruffed grouse” had 
flown in my face and was again ‘‘winging his way.” I 
turned, fired and killed the bird before it had time to disap- 
pear even in those thick woods. Rather peculiar, but— 
VeRAX (Port Rowan). 


WuitE-BREASTED BreAars.—Fort Dodge, Jan. 18, 1884.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: In your issue of Jan. 10 you 
ask for further hints as regards the belief among hunters 
that a black bear with a white spot on the breast is more 
dangerous than those not having this mark. I once had an 
old hunter in Florida teli me that a bear with a white spot 
on the breast was the most dangerous of all the wild ani- 
mals on the peninsula, the. panther not excepted. I have 
also heard this belief spoken of among old hunters in parts 
of New Jersey.—H. E. 


A Fiorma West Coast Resort.—Manchester, N. H., 
Jan. 23.—Hditor Forest and Stream: If “‘G. G. F.,” Cinein- 
nati, desires good hunting and fishing, plain living, no 
“fuss and feathers,” he can get it at Crystal River, Her- 
nando county, reached by small vessels from Cedar Keys, 
which make trips twoor three times a week. He could 
probably get boarded at E. R. Kings, a farmer, with whom 
I boarded some years ago.—A. B.D, 

Kansas—Independence.—We have very little of my fav- 
orite sport here (that is fishing), though we have some bass 
of the green or striped kind, here called black bass. 1 haye 
caught some nice strings of them in the past season, running 
in weight from 4 to4 pounds. We catch a good many cat- 
fish, some eels, and the market fishermen with their nets cateh 
an abun lance of buffalo, and others of the sucker family.— 
JUDGE. 


ReEBounDiInG Locks.—Long Island City, N. Y., Jan. 24. 
—FEditor Forest end Stream: After reading the communica- 
tion in last week’s issue, I tried the locks of my gun, a 12- 
gauge, bought a year ago, and found that if [raised the 
hammers almost to full cock and let them go they would 
sometimes strike and explode the caps. The hammers would 
not — the plunger unless at-as near half-cock as it would 
go.—TIip. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


BIG LAND-LOCKED SALMON. 


Or morning early in December as Messrs. J. L. May- 

berry and W. P. Farr were hunting partridges in the 
woods bordering upon Rodgers’s Brook, in Bridgton, Me., 
they met with the material for a fish story of unusual inter- 
est. Just above the first rapids in the stream, and but a 
few rods from where it flows into Leng Lake, they found a 
“black spot” trout, or land-locked salmon. The fish, left 
there by a sudden fall in the water, had evidently been dead 
for several hours, and was only partly covered by the water, 
which was here but afew inches deep. The gentlemen 
took the specimen and carried it to the residence of Fish 
Guardian J. Mead. It was found that this fish measured 
thirty-eight inches in length, nine in depth, and weighed 
twenty-five pounds—proportions that considerably exceed 
those of any specimen of which there is an authentic ac- 
count, at least in these waters. The hook on the under 
jaw of this fish was fully an inch and a half in length, and 
strong and hooked enough so that the fish was hung upon 
a stake by it and carried to Mr. Mead’s, a distance of near} 
amile. This hook, which terminates 6 lewer jaw, = ; 
in this specimen, passed into and through an opening in the 
upper jaw, it is said, is fully actdenal onl “a breeding 
time. It then acts as an effectual muzzle, and prevents the 
wholesale slaughter which would be sure to result from the 
fierce battles between the males of this and every member 
of the trout tamily. The- celebrated eleven-pound ‘“‘red- 
spotted” trout in the possession of Prof. Baird, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, has this hooked jaw in a very marked 
degree. It was taken off the spawning beds at Nupper 
Dam, Androscoggin Lake, the last day of September, 1880, 
and is the largest specimen on record of that species of trout, 
the Salmo fontinalis. 

Mr. Mead has in his possession an ancient sign which is a 
representation of a land-locked salmon, and is stated to be 
an exact mode] of a specimen taken from these waters half 
@ century ago. This sign fish is forty inches long and ‘nearly 
ten inches deep, and it is said that the fish from which it 
was modeled weighed thirty-five pounds. Hardly any one 
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t are rapidly multip : 
tioned the noble men a ee 
day and the one above. Besides, a 
Portland Jast week gives another account 
salmon, found stranded on the banks 
Brook ss a measured 27 
weighed 223 pounds. e gen 

out of the water it must have weighed at 
It is evident that the fish, weak from terrible 
ascending the little stream to breed, were stranded 
sudden fall of the water after the rain of Monday.—, 
Herald. 


TROUTING ON THE BIGOSH. 
A TALK WITH JACK, 


a= the party went out to initiate the Colonel 

mystery of Jake ranges, and the Doctor into 
ture of lake trout, Jack and.I went along the shore 
inlet which Uncle Ben said did not exist. I had, o 
occasions, seen a line of fog above the swamp 
shore of the lake, in the morning, and felt sure 
cated a stream ef water, so, with our wading boots, 
landing-net lined with mosquito bar, and a 
with alcohol and slung in a net, we started. ig 
small spring stream, flowing into the lake from the 
which rose high on this , we put the net below 
stones in it and then lifted them. 

“Lobsters,” said Jack. 

“They are not lobsters,” I answered, “but crawfish, or 
crayfish, as the older’ name was.” : 

“Tf that isn’t a little lobster, then I don’t know one when 
I see it. You may call it a crawfish, because it lives in fresh 
water and never gets large. There are the big elaws and the 
other eight pairs of legs, head, tail, and all. I'd like to 
know we it is not a — — ao on 

“Jack, thi are not always what seem. This 
animal differs from 
and, although closely related to the lobster, it is as 
as a panther is from alion, or asa trout is from a salmon. 
One of its differences is that in the crawfish their young 
when hatched are 
the old one. See 
to the appendages under the abdomen er tail. egg of 
a lobster hatches out a larval form that does not appear a 
bit like its parents. Save these alive, we may want them 
for bait if we conclude to try other kinds of fishing to see 
what is in the lake.” 

“What are these other things?” 

“These long stick-like things, and the tubes made of small 
snail shells are the cases of what are called caddis worms. 
They are larve of a large fly which is about the water and’ 
on whieh trout feed; put them back in the water. This dirty- 
looking grub is the larva of a very destructive water-beetle; 
put it in the alcohol, it is not often that we find the larva of 
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this beetle on the hillside; it is usually in ponds, where we - 


algo find the young of the d fly. Let us go on and 
keep as near the of the lake as the boulders and fallen 
timber will allow. {If we had a boat we could explore to 
better advantage, yet Uncle Ben has been over the lake, both 
in boats and on the ice, and declares that there is no inlet in 
the swamp, but that the lake is entirely fed br eoetoen. If 
this is so then my fog-line th amounts to 2 
‘‘Look there,” said Jack, pointing at a crow on a dead 
limb a short distance ahead, how I wish I had a gun.” 
“And I am glad that you haven’t. 
kill that poor crow? He has never harmed you and is of no 
use if you had it. Never kill anything that you do not want 
unless it is liable to injure you in some way. If you want 
to shoot you can learn to have as much pleasure in bitting 
inanimate objects as in taking life. I tell you what it is, 
Jack, in this country of ours there is too much freedom 
for men and boys to roam about with guns shooting robins, 
song birds, and harmless things. There is hardly a spot 
within ten miles of any city or village, where one can sit and 
observe wood life, because all that has not been killed has 
learned wisdom and keeps out of sight. Not one idle fellow 
in a hundred, who had a gun in his hand, would a rab- 
bit, squirrel, woodpecker, or even a 
summer, when they have y dependent upon them, with- 
out shooting it. Now I beg that you will pass the poor crow 
when out gunning, and will confine yourself to. e 
me.” . 
“But,” said Jack, ‘‘the erow pulls the farmer's corn and 
carries off his young chickens, and is a nuisance, anyhow.” 
“Then let the farmer shoot him, if he will, but as you 
have neither chickens nor corn, I don’t see why you should 
trouble yourself about the matter. There are plenty of 


worms boring into the farmer’s apple trees, but you do not 
go around probing their holes with a wire to kill them. 
‘Your excuse is a poor one, and as to the question of the 
crow being a nuisance, there two sides to that. The 
crow could show you a list of , cut worms, etc., that he 
destroys, which might balance his account. 1 think, oe 
that you only try to excuse your desire to kill, 

this desire seems an instinct born with man and only elimin- 
ated with age or education, which in this sense may be 
synonymous. Now watch that crow! See, it has ing 
in its mouth, and there it goes across the lake into that 

pine where perhaps may be a nest, with young ones that will 
greet the coming of their mother ee Had 
you killed the old one there might have in 
the now kappy family in yonder pine. There runs a little 


‘teeter-snipe’ along the beach, there is no reason to kill it, 
certainly it is a beautiful object, and its life lends a 
to nature. I-can conceive of nothing 


the lobsters in several important Pees 


rfectly formed and. cling. to .the:.tail.of»-. 
re! this.one has young’ now ——- #2 
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crow, nor a bird —— reeding season. 
of the swamp, but is no inlet to be 
we do, go back?” 

in. . Leave erythin _. rae reel = 

a ev g here except ac an 
the landiagent, and we see what the swamp looks 
In half an hour we had penetrated the swamp by wading, 
around deep places, cli over fallen trees, and 
under vines and limbs, and then we struck a fine 
stream, which yielded small shiners and chubs to our 
landing-net, and we saw evidences of trout that we knew 
would gladden the Doctor's heart, fur he was a wading fish- 
erman, who only fished the Bigosh from a boat because 
there was no other way to doit. With a good collection of 
, f6r which Jack said I could lie awake all night 
inventing jaw-twisting names, of which neither I nor any 
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Ree ee ee re we returned to camp to hear 

how the Doctor had succeeded in g a lesson in fishing 

for lake trout and how the Colonel had found the ranges. 
Frep MarTuEr. 





Esus Devourep THE Trout.—The Hartford, Conn., 
Times says: ‘‘In the middle reservoir, at West Hartford— 
one of the reservoirs which supply the city with water— 
were several years 13,000 young trout and 1,000 
land-locked salmon. Mr. J. G. Lane contributed 5,000 trout, 
and Mr. J. Holcomb as many more. The salmon, we believe, 
were put in by the fish commissioners. Occasionally some 

fisherman has landed a niee trout from this reservoir, 
but the catch was not commensurate with the expectations, 
and it was surmised that the trout and salmon families were 


depepulated by some agency besides the hook and 
Hoe" When the sane was = off a discouraging 


state. of was revealed to those who had advocated the 
feasibility of stocking the reservoir with trout and salmon. 
Nota was found and only about one hundred trout 


could be discovered. But there were twenty bushels of 
shiners, the size of one’s fingers, and 
half @ pound, and also thirty eels of large size, but no small 
ones to speak of. The eels as they were killed and stretched 
out upon the bank, side by side, were a sight to look at. 
None of them were tess than three feet in length and three 
ieee dee. walle the largest was 45 inches in length 
plump 34 inches in diameter. The man who attempted 
to strangle the large one with his naked hands was subjected 
to avery lively shaking up, and he was willing to let out the 


job long before the lively eel showed any signs of yielding. 
‘ow the supposition is that the eels had trout and salmon 


diet until these fish were nearly exterminated, and the few 
that escaped had grown out of their reach and were able to 
take care of themselves. After the trout and salmon had 
tickled the are palates of their enemies, till no more 


could be gathered in for the sacrifice, we are at liberty to 
guess. that shiner diet was not ignored by the ly eel, 
though their number would indicate that they had not been 


seriously thinned‘ out. President Clark, of the water board, 
put into the big Farmington reservoir, last fall, about one 
hundred German carp, and as nothing has been seen of any 
of them since. he is of the opinion that they may also have 
become rations to some ous bigger fish. But he may 
be wrong, as this reservoir is so large that one hundred lit- 
tle fish could easily keep out of the way for a few months. 
Mr. Clark proposes to get some more of these carp and keep 
them by themselyes in some running stream until they be- 
come large enough.to take care of themselves and then put 
them into the rape ome and watch results. The 

carp grow to be of large size—some weighing as high as 
seventy pounds. They take on weight at the rate of tenn 
poundsa year. Another thing. Of the trout caught in the 
reservoir after it had been drawn off. the largest ones were 
not fit to eat, while the half-pounders were equal in flavor 
and taste to the nicest brook trout.” 


Exursition oF Fisn.—At the second annual display of 
the New York Fanciers’ Club, held at Madison Square Gar- 
den during the past week there was a fine exhibit of fish and 
fishculture. Mr. E. G. Blackford had an array of tanks 
and hatching jars which contained black bass, carp, tench 
and gudgeons from France, goldfish, catfish, axolotls, cray- 

. terrapins, gars, sea. anemones, eggs-of whitefish from 
Michigan, and fry and eggs of brook trout. The South Side 
7 ’s Club of Long Island, exhibited rainbow trout 
of from half a pound up to three pounds weight, brook 
trout, salmon and land-locked salmon of fair size. This dis- 
play of fish, in charge of Prof. H. J. Rice, was one of the 

ncipal features of the exhibition and held the crowd 
mger than any other feature. 


Unirrorm Numsess ror Hooxs.—We notice from Forest 
AND SvreaM that American anglers are aatating to get their 
rod makers to t one uniform size for winch plates. It 
would be very 





a few carp weighing | Pic 



















“AND STREAM. 


action of the trade for the of establishing 
ize for winch fasteningsPand a uniform number- 
. We would gladly aid our manufacturers by 
illustrations, drawn to scale, of any standards that 
be decided m.. Werecommend these s tions 
attention of hook makers of Redditch and Kendal, 
and of manufaeturers of rods and lines generally, They 
could not show their known willingness to please those for 
whose use they make their better than by remedying 
a long-felt grievance—one which has been complained of by 
every angler and angling writer.— London Fishing Gazette. 


Pickere, Fisnrne Taroven tue Icz.—Saco, Me.— 
Hiitor Forest and Stream: A party of four of us spent five 
days on the Parsonfield Pond and fair success with the 
pickerel. We cut holes in the ice, but the first two days 
were too cold to fish. The third day was better and we took 
several fine fish. One of our pickerel weighed five and a half 
pounds, and measured twenty-seven inches in length, and 
an eel was taken that was twenty-eight inches long. In all 
we took twenty-eight pickerel.—W. F. C. 


CANADIAN SALMON Rivers are advertised for lease, in 
our advertising pages. 


fishculture. 


FOOD OF TROUT. 


in receipt of the proceedings of the American Fishcul- 
Association, os their meeting last June. I notice 


t 
the discussions ik y on food for fish. This is 
an important subject in artiic al fishculture, and has heen 
‘ore somewhat overlooked. We might as well —— 
ae without his roast beef, as a fish to live and,be 

















condition, without an abundance of food, and 
as is suited to its wants. Some fish feed largely on 
some on small fish, and others on insects. The 
wants of can be easily ascertained. The trout of the 
Castalia spring, near Sandusky, mentioned in a former paper 
of mine, feed largely on a small crustacean, that abounds in 
the extensive banks of aquatic moss, found in that famous 
ring. 
PT his moss also abounds in two species of the little fish, 
known as the stickleback. The trout feed largely on this fish, 
which is of the genus strus (Linn.). 
The brook trout of Lake Superior, in many places, feed 
largely on this fish. At one time I was fishing for trout at 
P d, near Marquette. I took a large trout with 
a fly; landing it, she threw out of her sto h a live 
sti which swam off lively enough. I havVe at this 
time over a half-dozen of the five-spined stickleback fishes in 
my aquarium, in my dining-room. They are a very interest- 
i and a favorite pet with me. They are a nest-building 
fish: the male builds the nests, and takes care of the eggs and 
the young. The nest is built among the aquatic plants. some 
distance above the ground, and is shaped precisely like a 
lady’s muff, and the material is little bits of plants that he 
up, cemented together by mucus that he secretes. The 
male builds the nest in one night (or did with me, once upon 
a time). 

I have never seen a stickleback over two and a half inches 
long we have at least two species in Ohio; the three-spined. 
and the five spined. While lying at anchor at Fort Mackinaw 

‘one day, I saw myriads of them near the surface of the water. 
and captured a lot and brought them to Cleveland, alive. 1 
would say more about this interesting little fish, but I am too 
sick. T. GARLICK. 

Beprorp, O., Jan. 19. 


REPORT OF THE CONNECTICUT COMMISSION. 


T= eighteenth report of the Fish Commissioners of this 
State opens with the question of the pollution of waters, 
and says that this is a matter which was not deemed worthy 
of an aremeyen by the last Legislature. After referring 
to a bill which was introduced in 1882, and which provided for 
a Commission to examine and report on this subject, they say 
that the question is a serious one, and one that will_be sure to 
command attention again at no distant day. ; 

There is.no.doubt that the pollution of rivers, streams and 
harbors by —— -_ co! . — ee greed of gain 
is a great an wing evil. y the people of Connecticut, 
New York and other States have allowed their fisheries to be 
injared by manufacturers, whose only excuse for making 
sewers of our streams is that it would cost them more to dis- 
— ef itin any other manner, is beyond our knowledge. 

e@ report quotes from a Hartford paper concerning the 
growing scarcity of shad in the Connecticut River as follows: 
‘The reason fer the f; off is laid to the failure to pass 
strii it laws to prevent the taking of young shad, and the 
un ess of the fish to entera stream so polluted by sew- 
age and manufacturers’ chemicals as the Connecticut is be- 


co! ; 

A comparison of the fishing twenty years ago.and now is 
thus mele: “There are always people dehing off the docks at 
the river, but the catch is pitifully different from what it 
used to be, even twenty years ago, and the change is probably 
due mare to the pollution of the water by manufactories on 
the main stream and its branches tnan to any other cause. 
At that time there were great numbers of perch, and in the 
course of a season a many striped bass were caught, 
running usually from a. pound to five or six mds. In 
the shad season, boys fishing for the perch with s roe for 
bait used to get lo and, occasionally at such times, 
the water was fairly alive with small perch that could be 
caught litterally as as the line could be thrown in. All 
through the season there was a possibility of getting a reason- 
able quantity of good fish. Those who had occasion to drive 
across the river frequently will remember the bass fisherman 
who could usually be seen in a boat, anchored just above the 
bridge,,and who kept at it day after day. Ten-pound bass 
were not so rare but that several were usually taken in a sea- 
son. At present, very few of these fish are caught, and the 
idea of going out to fish all day for sehen hardly occurs 
to —— It is. very probable that pane in of black 
bass done something to reduce the numbers of other fish, 
but those familiar with the river and with the ways of fish 


le for our English rod makers to adopt | th 


some uniform size. The present system of making the fast- | Point 


enings of different sizes causes the angler an endless amount 
of entirely un worry, while it does not add one 
the maker, in a ee for 
an frequen pure a winch he has 
taken a fancy to when he finds it will not fit his rods. In 
the same way the present bewildering ye of numbering 
hooks is of no advantage to the makers; indeed, it only gives 
them and their customers an endless amount of unnecessary 
troulle, Why. should there not be as much certainty of 
getting what you want when ordering hooks as when 
ing a gun or cartridges? We are certain that the 
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in both cases is, that though the fish are not nearly as plenty 
as before, there are still considerable numbers of yo ones, 
apparently one year or sometimes two years old, while larger 
ones have disappe Allowing all that can be allowed for 
the use of fine meshed nets in the spring, it still seems as if 
the fish did not find food enough to thrive on in the contami- 
nated water, or become diseased and died.off. The fish that 
are now most abundant are the poorer sorts, that do as well 
in foul water asin clean. Artificial ee partly meets 
the difficulty, as in the case of shad, but it cannot take the 
place of suitable natural conditions for the fish; and good 
udges maintain that the flavor of a Connecticut River shad 
8 not what it used to be, even of those caught far up the 
steam so as to allow for the slight difference that used to 
exist, or was said to exist, between fish caught as they en- 
tered the river and those that had spent some days in fresh 
water. As long as the river receives so much poison from fac- 
tories, and so much sewage from cities, it is probable that the 
supply of fish will remain small in quantity and poor in 
ity. 


The catch of shad in the Connecticut for the past three years 
was: In 1881, 351,678; im 1882, 272,903: in 1883, 177,308. In the 
oe river it was: In 1881, 11,505; in 1882, 3,800; in 1883, 

These facts are serious ones to reflect upon. Are the present 
modes of fishing so destructive to the shad as to lead to their 
extermination? The Commissioners have always believed this 
to be true, unless the natural increase be aided by artificial 
propagation. In fact thev predicted exactly what has oc- 
curred. By referring to page 15 of the report of 1879, these 
words will be found: ‘For various reasons, but chiefty for 
want of a sufficient appropriation, the artificial hatching of 
shad at Holyoke has been discontinued for the last three years. 
A decrease in the catch of these fish may consequently be 
looked for during the next three, or perhaps four years.” This 
prediction was based upon the fact that three or four years 
are required for a young shad to attain maturity. The above- 
mentioned figures show how just was the prediction. In 1881 
artificial propagation was again commenced on the Farming- 
ton River, an@ each year since it has been continued as far 
as possible, though the location is far inferior to that in Massa- 
chusetts below the Holyoke Dam. 


The report of the Superintendent, Mr. H. J. Fenton, givesa 
total of 3,215,550 shad planted. We will refer to the report 
again. 


MARYLAND.—Elkton, Md.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Col. Thomas Hughlett having been appointed elerk to the 
Court for Talbot county, has resigned the office of Fish Com- 
missioner for the eastern shore of Maryland. During the time 
he held the office just vacated, he distributed twenty millions 
of fish to the waters of the eastern shore, against eighteen 
hundred thousand distributed by his predecessor. It is a 
matter of regret that the services of so efficient an officer 
should be lost to the lovers of fish and fishing. His successor 
has not yet been appointed.—T. 


Che Fennel. 
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FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


March 4, 5, 6 and 7.—Cincinnati Bench Show, Melodian Hall, En- 
tries close Feb. 25. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent, care of 13. Kit- 
tredge & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 12, 13 and 14.—New Haven Kennel Club’s First Annual Bench 
Show, Seeond Regiment Armory. Edward 8S. Porter, Secretary, Box 
657 New Haven, Conn. 

March 26, 27 and 28.—The Duminion Kennel Club’s Second Annual 
Bench Show, Horticultural Gardens. C. Greville Harston, Secretary, 
Toronto, Canada. 

April —, 1884.—The Cleveland Bench Show Association’s Seeond 
Bench Sbow. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. C. M. Munhall, Sec- 
retary, Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 6, 7. 8 and 9.—The Westminster Kennel Club’s Eighth Annual 
Bench Show, Madison Square Garden. Entries close April 21. Chas. 
—_— en R. C. Cornell, Secretary, 54 William street, 

ew York. 





A. K. R. 


= AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
“American Kennel Register,”’ P.O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 744, 


DOGS AND GAME IN TEXAS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Texas sportsmen do not take as much interest in ‘feathered 
ame” as the sportsmen of the more Eastern and Southern 
tates, owing to the fact that we have always had an abund- 

ance of larger game, such as deer, antelope, bear, panther, 
cat, fox, etc., etc., and until quite recently plenty of butfalo 
inhabited the unsettled part of the frontier. Hence, we have 
but few good wing-shots as compared with the older settled 
States; and we are even further behind on dogs and dog-train- 
ing than we are on good shooting. However, we have some 
fine shots and here and there a good dog. As a general rule, 
however, they are quite imperfectly trained, owing to the fact 
that each sportsman trains his own dog, professional trainers 
not meg bens army This has resulted in an entire absence of 
system throughout the State. 

Dogs thus trained are entirely worthless except to the one 
who trains them, as they have by such a system only learned 
their master and not the science of hunting: Forinstance: I 
have a dog (a pointer) that I trained myself, or rather he and 
I have learned each other by constant association from his 
puppyhood, for I know nothing about training. To me he is 
a pa Gog, and wita him I verture to say that I can bag as 
many birds in a day as Mr. Crawford with his matchless Gath, 
because he knows me even to a frown and I know him as 
well; but he cannot be handled by any oneelseatall. Neither 
can | handle him effectively in the field with other dogs with- 
out interfering with them. Nor can I instruct others how to 
handle him, because I have no system about it. 


A good working — is the very life of a hunt, aad as ane of 
our correspondents has remarked, ‘‘of infinitely greater sat- 
action than a well-filled bag.” 


And here I would call the attention of Texas sportsmen to 
the importance of organizing a State kennel club, to the end 
that we may brihg order out of the present chaetic state of 
affairs and drive the mongrel from the field. Besides, such 


an organization might materially aid in the preservation of 


game, which is now so abundant, but which under our present 
system is subject to devastation from every conceivable 


quarter. 

Texas at_ present is indeed a fine field for the sportsman. 
Game of all kindsis abundant. Of the feathered class, we 
have the wild -turkey, prairie chicken, geese, ducks innumer- 
able, both as to quantity and kind, 
— and two species of quail—the Bob 
as he 


lover, various species of 
White and blue quail 


is called here. The Bob White is the most abundant an 


by far the best game bird, indeed, with me he is the ace of all 
birds. ‘The : 


blue quail is about one-third r than the Bob 


White. bluish color, with speckled breast and crested head, 
— a handsome emcee. They are usuaily found 
coveys ranging from % to 60; are fleet of foot, and will not 
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j ill tteal to 
may, by seaty mel ip notoe of such oat dog to | 





























take to wing ex when hard pressed. Wikile Gee gover se 


mains unbroken they will not lie from a or oath 





When broken and very much scattered, if they have cause such dog, however or however val- 
pe Saat” forte > Nomen bet are the hi t aelight f nach aa person cour bet pacer ty termed 
are “no g or the sportsman, but are the chie oO . an 

the pot-hunters, who frequently kill as many as a dozen at a found if or away from the eare 


shot. Asa table bird, they are about the same as the Bob 
White. inhabit only the extreme western part of the 
State. Plenty of them in this immediate vicinity, and Re 
hunters are now daily bringing in large quantities. M. 

Saw AnceLa, Texas, January 1884. 





A HOME FOR PET DOGS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
There are in the city of New York a very great many gen- 
tlemen who wish to keep a dog as a companion, but complain 
that they have no place to keep one. If they live at home 
there are many objections, and if they live at any of the hotels 
or boarding houses there are still more. To obviate all this 
I would suggest that a certain number of gentlemen get to- 
gether and form a club, the object of which shall be to hire 
premises in a convenient neighborhood, say some stable 
where suitable kennels can be made, and rented by members 
by the year, and a good man and assistant be engaged who 
shall take charge and feed the dogs. The owners would then 
take an interest in the kennels, and it might then be further 
extended for the summer months by taking some place in the 
country, where the breeding and improvement of dogs could 
be thoroughly gone into. I think this idea would reach a 
class who are lovers of dogs, but perhaps have not the time 
or money to indulge in their hobby. We must commence 
in a small way. What we do afterward must be deter- 
mined by the club ora committee appointed by the mem- 
bers. I shall be glad to receive any communications from 
your readers, and will say for myself, that finding the difficult 
of keeping any of my dogs in city, I would like to meet wit 
a few who are in the same fix, willing to rent a stable or some 
suitable place where we can have the pleasure of seeing our 
canine friends, and take them fora walk. I alsoghink thatif 
we get a sufficient number of members, we can institute a 
home for friendless dogs, and if we are sufficiently prosperous 
We can engage the best veterinary talent and institute a dog 
hospital; but this is all in the future, what I want to do now 
is to get enough men together who will share the expense of a 


things under the present law, there can but one result follow, 
the public will learn how, for the benetit of a few, the many 
labor under an unjust and ovsrupeaing burden, and if any 
change in the di ws be made, it should certainly be in the 
direction of relief to the dog owner. 

It would seem to be wise then for the sheep owner and his 
friends to hold their peace, and be at least satisfied with the 
existing undue favor shown to them. Let them consider well 
the experience of the farmer in the fable, who in seeking too 
much. lost what he had, in killing his generous goose. LEX. 


CINCINNATI DOG SHOW. ter, “Miss Sara Ji ° 
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Irish water spaniels, field spaniels (over 28 pounds), cocker | Tepaired 
spaniels (under 28 pounds), foxhounds, beagles, dachshunde, | fertitude. 
bull-terriers, black and tan terriers (over 7 pounds), Bedling- - 
ton terriers, Skye terriers, hard-haired Scotch terriers, the window. Speaking of dogs, hav: 
terriers, Yorkshire terriers, pugs, toy terriers, King Charies, | _, ‘Miss Jewett’s dog is just a little too 
Blenheim and Japanese spaniels $10 for the best dog or bitch, | Rice, at the Arch Street House. 
and $5 for the second : ehampion English setters, Irish | her dog, a beautiful Skye, when the Duff os came 
setters and pointers, $20 for the best dog and $20 for the best | here. It was one of the first things that Mr. Duff did—I mean 
bitch; champion Gordon setters, $20 for the best dog or bitch; | 1t was one of the first misfortunes that happened to the com 


champion fox-terriers, collies and pugs, $10 for the best dog | Pany: * said Mr. 

or bitch. n classes, English setters and Irish setters, $15 for | _, “One of the saddest I ever said Mr. 

the best don $5 for Se eek. bitches the same, puppies $7 | Gilmore, at the Grand Cen 5 ene ss a 
I rs than i 


and $3, dogs or bitches; black and tan or Gordon setters, $15 & mouse 
for the Gal toe or bitch, $5 for the second} puppies $7 a $3, was leaving. this theater, and 


arms 
dogs* or bitches; pointers, dogs over 55 pounds, pointers, was positively crushed to a jelly by a a coupe. Miss 
under 55 pounds bitebes, any weight, Br and $: puppies $7 Denier was the leading lady of the Buffalo com 
and $3, dogs or bitches; fox-terriers, collies, bulldogs, dogs, $10 















kennel in New York for companionable dogs. and $5: bitches the same: fox-terrier I hardly like to accuse ‘Conron’s dog of plagiarism, but I —I 
; ; puppies, $5 for the best P , 

Paes , JouN E. I. GRAINGER. dog or bitch; miscellaneous, three prizes ce 85 each, making a think that Skye is a trifle lefe, 80 to § ” ‘ 

total of $840 distributed among fifty-one classes. All these poeple, Sores said Stage Director Frank H, 
THE MASSACHUSETTS DOG LAWS. : Wade, at the eater, “that Miss Rose EB: i) Ed 
HE present agitation of the question of the dog laws of +e we Span Sen aids oo mi ee = ae - 
our State, is due, so it is said, to the efforts of those acting DUKE. me Yok ot the very beginning of the Sear k in “g 
in the interests of the sheep owners, — a view to encourag- UKE —plain Duke without any extras. Acommon enough September—and has never been seen since.- Kate Claxton tal 
—— pastoral ambition of our peop a » . a name, but no common dog, thank you! Of Irish extrac- | lost her diamonds a little while before. The bulldoz recog- ove 
Let us look at the matter —_ fr rene vr ee own ia — } | tion, which accounted for much of his wit and humor. Left | nized the crisis and leaped.” at. 
point. Let it be oneness that ae — ators shou f 00 oo an orpan at an early age, his youthful owner raised him on Mr. Zimmerman met the Times reporter as he returned to tio 
a single eye to the — “we _ uf e ey em a i per’ | the bottle, sleeping on the sitting-room lounge that he might | the Chestnut Street Opera House ‘after his round of the “A 
cums a5 desire to _— the guileless life o! t 8 hee erds, an . it | conveniently feed the puppy during the night. At two months | theaters. “The stories of this season are all very well,” is i 
be conceded that other inter a red they ot — her, | of age Duke*would retrieve nicely, and in due time became a | he said, coldly, e listening to them, “but the original Id 
majority of The ee muss bo me — var reliable field companion. It_is not of his field qualities that I | canine calamity befel a member of Mr. Abbey’s company the 
herd class. Then let eter naped pond satute Taw’ and it must | #2 going to tell, but some of his pranks and misdoings. His | nearly two years ago. I have just been given by M. Maurice Sol 
or fully, investigate _ — ts ae — aw, an . must | original owner presented him to a brother-in-law, an official | Grau the real reason of Signor Campantnl 3s abeence trom this “Dp 
be at once apparent that the gentle shepherds are amply pro- at Washington whose residence was in the country, fifteen country last year. Most ple who witnessed his farewell the 


vided for. : i i 
: ete . | miles from Washington and four miles from the railroad rformance at the New York Academy of Music nearly two . 
Chap. 102, of the Public Statutes of Massachusetts, Sec. 98, is] sation. While his master had time to hunt, Duke was a netome ago will remember that among the evidences of - 


to this effect: ‘Any one who suffers loss by the worrying, ani : < : sg 
maiming, or killing of his sheep, lambs, fowls, or other domestic model of perfection; but when business at the capital uired = favor which followed his superb rendition of in act 
a inf, i. aie f th cat f th the daily presence of his owner, Duke grew restless and cast | ‘Trovatore’ was a small dog collar. The singer hid the break-. wan 
town, wherein the damage occurs, the chairman shall then | ¥i8eye about for employment and recreation. tion | Ze heart with which he accepted the gift under a smile. Its Re 
TS ait aan aie tein 7 oe sommes ey teen, 06 aes Gee om wae to = ow _ ae cmon to ie ete intended mecipians was no peer On . very day the Eng- te: 
nee : , So each morning, but fearing to lose r. H. always nD i ug in whose existence the first of living tenors was 
eppraic the amount tusreot, provided he does ot think it ex | the dog in the house before starting. "This grew monotonous | wrapped up had broken his neck in stlving to touch fhe high 3 
that sum, he shall appoint two other caaeeiean te act with oe ae, ooo. = eee » programme Be Spragpering co C of in tl — ‘Addio,’ — a cele yen with seme: Sm 
him; in either case a certificate of the appraised loss shall be | $2° ,2PPear ; toe: : “ass wer scene. Signor Campanini vowed nev fec 
age 9 a Sag teeny edi t eas if | £9r him was fruitiess, but at the sound of wheels going out the | revisit the’scene of his anguish. Colonel Mapleson was unable dey 
made, wich 18 eee ane ernest lane, Duke’s head would ap around the corner of the | to cause him to change his determination, but he yielded to ie 
no nee the —— 9 _— a ee oo barn, and setting off across the wood he would meet the car- | Mr. Abbey’s ments. I think you might just as well sug- oft 
—, in paid f saa ae aan nae oni dee conte | Tiage at a curve two miles from the house, and smile just as t to those other gentlemen the propriety of calling in the’ his 
which 18 Be This ce 2 my - C t 1 th aff otY | sweetly as if he was there by appointment, and there was no og stories.”—Philadelphia Times. 
farmer {o prove his actual loss, nor to demonstrate that ang | Tesisting that smile. Returning with the coachman, he would saererrineeeeteeroeieritySoriiersirti i 
articular dog, or, indeed, any dog did the mischief, the rest fora half hour and then start on the wer pash. After BEASTLY BUSINESS.—Jefferson, O., Jan. 18,—£ditor Tat 
B larati fth seta Mn A Sainte teed overturning the feed troughs of the’chickens and turkeys, he Forest andi Bivens: Thar bah a.“den » at, Nawb cake t 
= a On OF the nek ts ie eee as . the : . would gnaw the halter of a favoritehorse and race him down Clevel @ gy y ested ‘pee the followin to ¢ 
it a ep ee = 2 _ nid o the elect | the lane. If the oxen were in the pasture, he would drive nti = t Bs ved dew sane om of sie boone oe aoe The 
ae x ccanehh aa.” o their deaths by some Means | them into a corner and keep them there until some person a A giaeel pokey ond + “sports” will ——— pro 
 isais in dae bs deeenet te bn teeta, Heeliiela called him away. He was contented if anybody would stay | (og ra ag ag nr he gee nn Ss a 
Should the dog be decreed, tbe de criminal thesslectivar | and play with him, but he must play, andi ief¥ alone would | ploy, ® pet lamb., The account says, Tho excitement wee He 
fone a + ene in eae ak a aap of nthe seek company among the stock, or amuse himself at the ex- | ;7 Svhich was a fine buck deer. The lo waulen cage in tan 
eiler paminie causes led to this loss of the complainant, then vee te the eook peer a wedding which would which it was secured was lifted to the shoulders of four stal- ps 
sich sloctmma receives only his mnleage fee. Under sucheir-|,,p7iis, the cook, was invited too, welding, hich, would | ware hunters and carved within the barn Where an oppor Jno 
ool : = Frastienes are the dogs ever declared innocent, | £° be dusted, aired and trimmed up to the height of fashion. specie en of his much Sentedl Same but looked anything but Jr., 
pedis it not natural that tie Poa disbursed from the BY ee ee laid out on the bed of savage or ferogious. His weight, as announced with some- T 
county treasuries, on account of damages alleged to be caused Golly | Dey’s prone a said Manuel, Phyllis’s husband, as he thing of a tinge of — by his keeper, was 240 pounds, A re- aoa 
y =? ici : . ‘ . a ’ 
by dogs, are, so enormous! Ths decisions ofthe slectmen or | watched her spread them out. “Guess Gar won't be many | BOTESLTade Out 10 Ne co ean pl 
. a : *coons dar dat ’ill take de shine offen dem fixi : use 
pec ag of the complainant, and damages are assessed ac- “Um, well I7spees not. Jis’ you i Zo an’ stir dat soup while — — eee — hy ae “ight eee omnes - sev 
OY i ae ae . 1 go fotch missus to look at my boardrobe,” and the darkies : ; mi 
a is . on aren my own knowledge to illustrate the left the room on their respective errands. 7 ee of —— —— Bn La Sota. ee rac = oui 
“he Saceleie a. which could be named, a certain farmer | |; “Yeesum. ‘tis mighty patty, an’ dem dar niggers ‘ill be bilin’ of conflict and at their heels snapped ‘and snarled a bevy of a fiz 
di ° eau one morning that several of his fowls had de a ober wid jellesum," said Phyilis, as she ushered in Mrs. H. to inferior curs. A more perfect day for the chase could not and 
this life during the aeabadier night. Conscious that this ap- a cee ong llis!” have been desired. The air was crisp and imparted a ruddy a 
parent ee - ~ fact a real age «4 ae to “Weare ayes ans dar—um, 1 ’specs—whar’s dat—bonnit? glow we the cheeks, but pw eold oe a a - i 
the selectmen, and his loss is promptly assessed at about $40, Manuel! Manuel! What you "do wid dat dar bonnit? [| 2 too hea crust upon the snow. ores of men wi 
Ce ee ne acta acento damage | ‘specs e's js put dat bonnit on an’ gone down siars to show | im, trom Bedford, Independence, Brooklyn, snd Newbung. r 
the writer, that upon the night of the slaughter of the poultr off, _Come back yer. Manuel! : cna the merits of the various hounds. The hounds Edi 
he himself saw a fine fox emerging from the tertaers nen “Why, Phyilis, I haint got no bonnit. Fo! goodness sake. were « orvalted in the woodshed adjoining the hotel. roy 
Dost. “But,” said he, “I shall say nothing of this, because | Boney, What you tink I want wid yoo bonnit? and Manuel | Trev howled incessantly, and were apparently anxious inac 
hon is no reason why my neighbor aeeaie a ethis money.” | Tol! his eyes and gazed around the room, while Mrs. H. for the chase. ‘We're ready for the chase now,” dental one AND 
a+ have saaiaall but my of the remedies oat b ; ah went to the window and looked out on the lawn. of the hunters. whose dogs were yelling and howling inside. bra 
nected new. Winn, an tae tn teen, a tem eon Down stairsand out doors flew Phyllis. Duke was lying | me management, weer didn’t seem to be ready, and for Pair 
legal proof that a dog did the mischief of which he complains, | quietly on the grass, and. raised his head and heaved a deep about thirty minutes the prospects for a first-class row were she i 
he may then recover from the owner of such dog, in an action | #2. as he looked sleepily at Phyllis. ‘Mighty funny—dat uiite flattering, The meniguanenh wanted just $3 more her 
of ion double, or in certain cases triple, the aaa of dam- | 2g’ bin asleep, else Pa b’leve he'd bin dar. Um, what's dat caid ‘to make up the cost of the deer. Ed. Lamb serate now 
Sakeeek, ‘thle aeapedy ie on aineaaeiine 40-0ka ome first | 2oin’ dar,” as she picked up a large red feather from a flower | Sound. and hustled together the cash. “Now for the hunt,” —h 
mentioned. Are these facts of a nature to bear out the asser- | Dorder. “You Juke, come yer!” but Duke stirred not. Her | Pe°cried. “Not yet,” yelled another member of the: manage- 
tion that sheep cannot | be profitably bred in this State because Hepes only caused him to spread himself flatter and ment, coming taro the door. ms ‘ou said you would go on a 
our law does not afford the farmer adequate protection? 7 : when we raised $3 more,” sai ‘ e said : 
Having considered the case of the sheep owner, we may now penn allel oe ps an heigl mapa 0 Minn ey a they must have $5 more. Then the hunters kicked. They = 


were not ferocious looking citizens, but they seemed to mean 


fairly devote a few lines to the interest of thedog owner. He wire, which he had been lying on to hide, and bounded off to Shot they and wlian thie Saar ties aoe thet exce 
back =— 


is taxed two dollars per pee for every male dog over three 
oO. 





months old, and five dollars for the same time for every | the woods. Mrs. H. made it all right with Phyllis by giving | tn. deer would runor they would have their m 
female dog, and these t taxes are further increased by smuici = another Sn his maastor'econdiant Eat aaa Gar a Then the excitement became almost unbearable. The deer’s ably 
regulation, a perfectly enormous percentage when the : cage was out 0 barn erow in 
la market value of dogs is estimated. These taxes are that he was anything but an orderly, rather otek womae ole boy climbed upon the fence and lifted the door. ee 
paid into the county treasuries to meetthe drafts of the county f : am. The deer walked out and around him. Aman 
commissioners under the provisions of law already cited. This at him, but the animal didn’trun. Thenone of the TY 
charge is then, strictly speaking, rather of the nature of an| THE BEAGLE CLUB.—We have received several ballots | was led up close to him, but still the wild and untamed child For: 
inderanity fund, than a tax, and is,deposited in order torescue | for officers of the new American-English Beagle Club. Blanks | of the forest didn’t song that ferocious way that it Note 
all possible losses attributed to the injuries caused by dogs. | for voting will be furnished by Mr. W. H. Ashburner, No. 27 | is generally ae ut a pet deer moves, Finally adve 
The ease with which this deposit may be drawn upon by | North Thirty-eighth street, Philadel hia, Pa. The nomina- | the crowd yelled in unison and the deer started off an have 
claimants, and the want of any proper restrictions as to proof | tions are: For President: W. H. urner, General R. | orchard. t wasn’t the way he had been — verti 
of claims, have been sufficiently illustrated, Yet in spite of | Rowett. For Seeretary and Treasurer: A. C. Krueger, O. W.| to go, and the crowd him. A have 
the exorbitant drafts upon this fund, there is still a large sur- rs. For Executive Committee (three to be : J. t him and he was brought back and put in cage. from 
plus paid back to the towns every year for the purpose of | M. id, Dr. J. W. Downey, F. D. Hallett, General F. A. | Then the deer, and cage, and boy on top were loaded into Laic 
maintaining schools or libraries. y dog owners should be | Bond, . C. E. Nichols, A. Butler Duncan. A. D. Barber, | a wagon and driven off into a field. Again the door was lifted 
fixed upon as the victims to bear this burden, though it be | Louis Sloan; T. T. Phleger, Jas. A. Stavell, J. N. Dodge. In} and again the crowd chased after the deerto make him run. 
to support excellent institutions, is certainly not clear. Nor is | compliance to the request of those who are interested we will | A hound was finally let loose, but did not venture very close _ ST 
this all; any owner of a dog which has actually caused a loss} receive and coun e votes, which, the committee states, | tothe animal. A crowdof small boys then induced to Rory 
for which damages have been paid from the county treasury | must be in hand by us not later than Feb. 5. We shall be very | gallop ae the hill toward the river. A five-rail — be 
as already mentioned, is still liable to the county for the | glad to see this.club established, and we that all our lot and the savage animal couldn’t 
damages id to be recovered in an action af hart who take an interest in the beagle add strength crowd drove him around to alow place and _ will | 
Further than this, any person, be he of good or ill-repute, ' tothe club by themselves in its membership. + snto the road. He wanted to go back to the barn, but the - bitek 
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Gardner G. Hammond, New London, Ct., a dog each to Messrs. I. W. 
Griffin, C. Kendall and D. H, Talbot, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sensation—Rose whelps. Lemon and white pointers, whelped Oct. 
29, 1888, by the Westminster Kennel Club, a dog to Mr. H. K. Powell, 
Newton, lll.; a dog to Dr. O. M. Keyes, Dana, Ind., and a bitch to Mr. 
Wm. H. Colcord, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Goliath—Fly — ewfoundland dog, whelped Oct. 26, by Mr. 
J. A, Nickerson, Boston, Mass., to Mr. W. H. Tuck, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Fertig. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog (A.K.R. 475), by the Che- 
uasset Kennel, Lancaster, Mass., to Mr. Francis Lynch, Newburgh, 


. we 
Folko. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog (A.K.R. 477), by the Che- 
uasset Kennel, Lancaster, Mass., to . A. A. Whittemore, New 


ork. 

Black Ned. Black spaniel dog (A.K.R. 726), by Mr. J. P. Willey, 
Salmon Falls, N. H., to Mr. W. Warren, same place. 

Blondy. Orange und white spaniel dog (A.K.R. 727), by Mr. J. H. 
= Yonkers, N. Y., to Mr. Andrew Laidlaw, Woodstock, 

nt. 

Bruce. Liver spaniel dog (A.K.R. 728), by Mr. J. W. Rushforth, 
Yonkers, N. Y., to Mr. Andrew Laidlaw, Woodstock, Ont. 

Flash. Biack spaniel dog (A K.R. 952), by Mr. Forest W. orbes. 
Westboro, Mass., to Mr. Geo. M. Howe, same place. 

Busy. White, black and tan fox-terrier bitch (A.K.R. 435), by Mr. 
W. 8. Jackson, Toronto, Ont., to Mr. John T. Cable, same place. 

Rory O’ More—Gay whelps. Red Irish setters, whelped Oct, 13, 1883, 
by champion Rory O’More out of Gay (Elcho—Fire Fly), by the Rory 
O’More Kennel, Albany, N. Y., a dog to Mr. W. K. Trimble, Prince- 
ton, Ill.; a dog to Mr. W. R. Roelofsen, Jersey City, N.J.; a dog to 
Mr. M. H. Brensinger, Harrisburg, Pa.; a dog to Mr. C. P. Craven, 
Uniontown, Pa.; a dog to Mr. Alexander Perrin,Thibadeaux, La., and 
a bitch to Mr. Daniel Miller, Baltimore, Md. 









THE LARGE POINTER CHALLENGE.—Luzerne, Pa. 
Hee te oe challenge be Ms et peas 
; acceptance m r. ©. Ei. n 
ve age ty Owing to some mistake or delay our news- 

failed to receive the issue of ForEstT AND STREAM 
which contained Mr. Mason’s reply, so I know nothing of its 
character. It gives me great pleasure to think that I shall 
have an op to show my 7 Beaufort. It is 
my honest f that in a fair and trial I ca beat 
him. If I am beaten I will accept the defeat like a man. All 
I ask is, no matter where the competition takes place, that I 
get fair play.—Gro. W. FisHEr. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Western Pennsylvania Poultry 
Society have elected the following officers: President, Edward 
Gregg, of Allegheny; Vice-President, B. F. Wilson, of East 
End; Treasurer, C. A. Stephen. of Allegheny; Secretary, C. 
B. Elben, of Pittsburgh; Directors—T. th, of Allegheny; 
Wm. Myer, of burg; J. P. O'Neill, of Sewickley; Wm. 
Wade, of Pittsburg: , and Howard Hartley of Pittsburgh. 
This election retains the president, who has held the position 
tor fourteen years. 


INFORMATION WANTED.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Can you or any,of your readers give me the name, or any in- 


formation reg; a bitch imported about twelve years ago 
in whelp by Bang or Bonny Bang, owned by James 
Shaw of England. She her pups in Syracuse or Auburn, 




























































































‘ .”" I have been talking to N. Y., and one of the pups, Ponto, took the iz at the Mon-| Rory O’More—Quail III. 'whelp. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped 
and feelthat the executive com: was b pepteatiy Justis. treal bench show, which was presented by the champion | Aug. 6, 1823. by the Rory O’More Kennel, Albany, N. Y., to Mr. Jas. 
able in against the giving of a bench show pigeon and rifle shot of Canada.—PornTER. A. Stinson, Cohoes, N. Y. 
and to wait until a better waseffected. The pres- Se eects ata icipated eae Rector. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog, weiget Nov. 6, 1879 
ent soviety is composed of members of the old and par- KENNEL NOTES (E.K.C.S.B. 11,753), by Mr. C. R. Hearn, Passaic, N. J., to Mr. J. K. 
ties, ax it were, of another, and is, in a certain sense, the join- Emmet (Fritz), New — Rica 
: Stank te, aorer te er to your NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. © SALES. ise 
ing oftwo clubs. The object answ Kermet notes are inserted in this column free of ch: ee The following English beagies have been sold by Mr. N. Elmore, 


Granby, Ct. Mr. Elmore writes: “It may be a satisfaction for you 
to know that almost all of these sales were made through Forest AnD 
Stream, and { could easily have sold as many more if I had hai stock 
to fill orders with.’’ The sales are: 

King—Mary whelps. (Oct. 11, 1883.) White, black and tan dog, 
by King (Victor—Lucy) out of Mary (Flute—Lucy), to Mr. W. F. 
Streeter, Lehigh Tannery, Pa.; white, black and tan dog to Mr. N. 
Randall, North Scituate, R.I ; white, black and tan dog to Mr. H. C, 
Bailey, New Britain, Ct.: white, black and tan dog to Dr. H. K. Leon- 
ard, Plymouth, Pa.; a bitch to Mr. O. 8. ew Cheever, N. Y. 

Pussy. White, black and tan bitch, whelped June 18, 1882, by im- 

rted Ringwood (Ranter—Beauty) out of Maida (Victor—Lucy), to 

r. George Miller. Ithaca, N. Y. 

Flute—Collette whelps. (June 5, 1888.) All white, black and tan, 
by Flute (Rattler—True) out of Collette (imported Chanter—Beauty), 
a dog to Mr. H. M.Ward, Grovestend, N. J.; a biteh to Mr. I. 8S. Hodges, 
Beeville, Tex.; a dog to Mr.W.W. Mills, Barton, Vt.; a dog to M.Chas. 
S. Krebe, Tamaqua, Pa. 

Flute—Lucy whelps. White, with mottled ears, bitch, whelped April 
16, 1888, by Flute (Rattler—True) out of Lucy (Juno—Old Bess), to Mr. 
T. F. Durant, New York City; white, black and tan dog,whelped Nov. 
1, 1888, to Mr. James E Lebby, Hammondville, N. Y. 

Flute—Pussy whelp. White, black and tan dog. whelped July 8, 
1883, by Flute (Rattler—True) out of Pussy (Ringwood—Maida), to Mr. 
Richard Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 

Flute—Queen whelps. (Aug. 11, 1883.) Both white, black and tan. 
A bitch to Mr. J. 8. Hodges, Beeville, Tex.; a dog to Mr. M.V. Blyden- 
burg, Bay Shore, L. I. 

King—Chase whelps. (July 22, 1883.) White, black and tan dog 
and bitch, by King ( Victor—Lucy) out of Chase a ce Ringwood) 
(Ranter—Beauty), to Mr. T. F. Durant, New York City. 

King—Music whelp. White. black and tan bitch, whelped July 16. 
1883, by King out of imported Music (Rockwood —Faithful), to Dr. C. 
E. Nichols, Troy, N. Y. 

Ringwood—Roxy whelps. White. black and tan ticked dog,whelped 
March 13, 1883, by a Ringwood (Ranter—Beauty) out of Roxy 
(Rattler—True), to Mr.T. B. Curtis. Danbury, Ct.: a bitch, whelped 
~— 17, 1888, to Mr. Jas. E. Lebby, Hammondville, N. Y. 

ingwoed—Silver whelps. (May 30, 1888.) White, black and tan 
ticked bitch, by Ringwood out of Silver (Flute—Bess), to Mr. John 
Fitzpatrick, Waterbury, Ct.: white, black and tan dog, to Mr. M. G. 
cee, Medfield, Mass.; three dogs to Mr, A. Rogers, Hyde Park, 


-. question is the holding of successful dog: shows cach ce a of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 


culars of each animal; 
1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 
4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of bi th, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 

of death. 10. Owner of dam. 

All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 

taper only, and signed with writer's name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 

2 See instructions at head of this column, 

Whisper. By Mr. C.K. Drane, Burnside, Ky., for black and white 
English setter gS i June 20, 1888 (champion Gath—Lit). 

Lufra. By Mr. H. W. Smith, Worcester, Mass., for fawn greyhound 
bitch, 5 years old (Ferret—Little Bess). . 

Ringweld and Chimer. By Mr. 8. C. Graff, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
black, white and tan beagles, dog and bitch, whelped Aug. 31, 1883, 
by Mark Antony ee Oe out of Wicklow (Dyke—Ringlet). 
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THE GERMAN DOGGE.—Pittsburgh. Pa. Jan. 24.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: In last week’s issue of FoREST 
AND Stream a short piece ‘headed “The German Dogge,” 
claims that an article written by me some time since on the 
“Great Dane” has mene seceraphical as well as canine mis- 
cae actaietn question om the aaa “Tn Seeman oe Ae By De c. Lani Fuubared, Pa. for a black 
at Aix, and in Prussia,” this being the only geographical men- | $0) “ut of Gipsey (Viper-Vernen). ee ector— 
tion. I presume my accuser must refer to this when jhe Says, Gibbie Luath. Coilus, Dugald and Ronald. By the Kilmarnock 
“Aix la pelle belongs to. Prussia,” and then says. ‘Prussia | Collie Kennel, Boston, Mass., for sable and white collie dogs, 
is in the great German Empire,” two important truths which | whelped Dec. 4, 1883. by champion Robin Adair out of imported Isle. 
I donot, nor never have denied nor affirmed. So much for|, Monica, Elsie and Nannie. Ry the Kilmarnock Collie Kennel, Bos- 
the “geographical mistakes.” As.regards the remainder, Mr. | ton, Maes., for two sable and white and one ae and white col- 
Solms, of the Austrian Consulate, translated the words = ee Dec. 4, 1888, by champion bin Adair out of 
“Deutsche Dogge” as “German dog,” and I respectfully refer | '™P0'e¢ Isle. 
the gentleman to him for further argument.—E. P. HonGes. 






































KILMARNOCK COLLIE KENNEL. 


Mr. T. C. Faxon, Boston, Mass., claims the name of Kilmarnock 
Collie Kennel for his kennel of rough-coated Scotch collies. 


BRED. 


Ge” See instructions at head of this column. 

Smut IT.— Lava Rock, The Locust Grove Kenne!’s (Manton, R. I.) 
English setter bitch Smut II. (Pratt’s Trim—Earle’s Smut) to their 
Lava Rock. 

Lucid—Emperor Fred. Mr. E. A. Herzberg’s (Brooklyn. N.Y.) Eng- 
— — bitch Lucid (A.K.R. 176) to his Emperor Fred (A.K.R. 38), 

an. 

Queen Bess—Friday Night, Major Lovejoy’s (Bethel, Me.) grey- 
hound bitch Queen Bess (Leo—Juno) to oe W. Smith’s chnenpion 
Friday Night, Jan. 25. 

Belle—Beaufort. Mr. D.S Gregory, Jr., 2d’s, pointer bitch Belle 
eee hite’s Grace) to Mr. C. H. Mason’s Beaufort (A.K.R. 

), Jan. 23. 

Josephine—Tippoo. Mr: John E. Thayer’s (Boston, Mass.) bull 
bitch Josephine (A.K.R. 388) to his Tippoo (A. K.R. 390), Dec. 9, 1883. 

Judy—Romulus. Mr. John E. Thayer’s (Boston, Mass.) bull bitch 




























SALE OF RECTOR.—Mr. J. K. Emmet, the well-known 
actor. has purchased the rough-coated St. Bernard dog Rector, 
recently imported by Mr. E. R. Hearn, of Passaic, N. J. 
Rector is the largest known dog in the world, measuring close 
to thirty-five inches, standard, at the shoulders, and when 
sold weighed 195 pounds. During the past year he was very 

’ guecessful at the English shows, in the hands of Mr. 8S. W. 
Smith, and he certainly is a most commanding doz. His de- 
fective point is his head, which —— so much as to quite 
deprive him of the dignity so much desired in a St. Bernard. 
In all other respects he is a splendid specimen, and is worthy 
of the encomiums bestowed on him by Col. Stuart Taylor. in 
his letters to Forrest anD STREAM. The price paid was $4,000. 







































Ringwood—Thorn whelps. (Aug. 16. 1883.) White, black and tan 
dog, by Ringwood out of Thorn (Victor—Lucy), to Mr.W. F. Streeter, 
Lehigh Tannery, Pa.; white. black and tan dog to Mr. B.W. Richards, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; white, black and tan dog to Mr. J. S, Leig, 
Akron, O.; two white, black and tan bitches to Mr. A. 4. Walxefield, 
Providence, R. I.; while, black and tan dog to Mr. Abraham Bennett, 
Hammondville, N. Y.; white, black and tan ticked bitch to Mr. Jas. 
C. Bennett, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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EASTERN FIELD TRIAL CLUB —At the annual meeting 





























































































































" . Judy (A.K.R. 322) to his Romuius (A.K.R. 389), Dec. 28, 1883. Ringwood— Maida whelps. (June 29, 1883) Both white, black and 
. of the Eastern Field Trial Club held on Jan. 22, it was voted ee Ben. Mr. Jason Houghton’s (Milton, Mass.) collie bitch Floss | tan. by Ringwood out of Maida (Victor—Lucy’, a dog to Mr. O. A. 
to close the entries for the Derby of 1884. on the Ist of May. (A.K R. 675) to Mr. J. Lindsay’s Rex (A.K.R. 149), Dec. 14, 1883. Wheeler, Utica, N. Y.; a dog to Mr. Charles D. Goodrich, Lima, 
; The report of the treasurer shows that the club is ina very | " Princess Hugenie—Buckellew. Mr. Sheriden’s English setter bitch | N.Y. , , 
; prosperous condition Followinz is alist of the officers. for | Princess Eugenie to Mr. W. A. Coster’s Buckellew (A.K.R. 30), Dec, | _2ingwood—Queen — hite, black and tan ticked bitch, 
- th : Elliot Smith: Vice-Presid 15. 1883. whelped Jan. 14, 1883, by ood out of Queen (Victor—Lucy), to 
: Heury F. Ated, MD.. J ~ Do ee sad deme | Spades—Obo II, Mr. G. H. Gilbert’s black spaniel bitch Ace | Mr, A. H. Wakefield, Previdence, R. I 
c .M.D., J. mner: ce oO, les— A . G. A. ert’s black spanie ce ee 9 Breas 
: sen" Wiaieieeos D., J. Otto Donner: Treasurer and Secre: | of Spades to Mr. J.P. Willey’s Obo il. (A K.R. 482), Nov. 89, 1888. _Ringwood—Roxy whelps. (Sept, 17, 1883.) White. black and tan 
1 Snéir, MD Ht’ Ra TA E Saran ii 5 Hom. Lofty Obo I. Mr. J. P. Willey’s (Salmon Fatls, N. H.) spaniel | ticked bitch, by Ringwood out of Roxy (Rattler—True), to Mr. Geo. 
o fleown” R G — il. G ymo DeF . God poaet , o. bitch Lofty (A.K.R. 480) to his Obo Il. (A.K.R. 482). Dec. 15, 1883. Laick, Norti: Tarrytown, N. ¥.; white, black and tan ticked bitch to 
, . . * wv * 3 te ’ ennel, srs. Mo win’s er Par - ate ’ = BV. Dey ’ o Mr. ohn 
: ilton orne’ eorge Grant rge T. Leach Ruby— i. Messrs. Morris & Baldwin’s (Deer Park, Ont.) fox- | H. M. Ward, Grovestend, N. J.; white, black and tan dog to Mr. Jol 
Jno. Heckscher. Jno. E. I. Gringer, J. W. Orth, D. 8. @ bitch Ruby (A.K-R. 741) to Mr. R. Gibson’s Fennel (8 Heinemann, Colegrove, Pa. 
l inger, regory, | terrier iy ) (Spice— ; : ‘ 
Jr., Alexander Taylor, Jr. Bloom), Dec. 7, 1883. Ringwood—Bunnie >. White, black and tan dog, whelped 
: ———$—$ Vision—Bang Bang. Mr. Zr. 2 Hitchcock's (New York) pointer fi. Vee” of Bunnie (Ranger—Lucy), to Mr. F. 
. THE PHILADELPHIA K“NNEL CLUB.—Editor Forest | pitch Mision (Crexte yan 36) °° ‘ne Westminster Kennel Club's | " izingwood—Collette whelp. White. black and tan bitch, whelped 
and Stream; The Philadelphia Kennel Club have secured ae . Ne March 5, 1888. by Ringwood out of Collette (Chanter—Beauty), to Mr 
: pleasant and roomy quarters at 138 Market street for their own WHELPS. W. H. Coldwell, North Westport, Mass. 7 : 
; use and ae now in a fourishine condition. The club now has | &8~ See instructions at head of this column. Ringwood—Dime whelps. (June 3, 1883.) All white. black and tan, 
seventy members on the ro!l and have an active executive com- Madge. The Ashmont Kennel’s (Derchester, Mass.) mastiff bitch py Ringwood out of Dime (Flute—Queen), a dog to Mr. T. F. Durant, 
, mittee. It has been decided best not to hold a bench show the _ ge (A.K.R. 548), Jan. 26, ten (six dogs). by their Diavolo (A.K.R. aw se Cee one * Phlegar, Pearisburg, Va.; a dog to 
- i . A. Rogers, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
2 cominz spring, but hope to in the future, when it will become | Pearl. The Rory O’More Kennel’s (Albany, N. Y.) red Irish setter | Ringwood—Maida whelps. (June 29, 1883.) All white, blaek and 
e a fixture here. The rooms of the club are made attractive | bitch Pearl (Dash—Kate). Dec. 6, 1888, eleven (six dogs), by their Pat | tan, by Ringwood out of Maida (Victor—Lucy), a bitch to Mr. Geo. 
: and all the leading papers are subscribed to and are on file, | O’More (Rory 0’More—Norah O’More). i D. Carrier, South Windsor, Ct.; a bitch to Dr. J. B. Enos, Belle Ver 
Besides the regular meeting nights, one evening a week is en The Rory O’More Kennel’s (Albany, N. Y.) red Irish setter | non, Pa.; a bitch to Mr. Geo. Laick. North Tarrytown, N. Y. 
F mnt by tham3 abors in social enjoyment.—W.H. ASHBURN ER. biteh Sylvia (Rory O’More—Sampson’s Nora), Dec. 20, 1883, nine (six Fiute—Queen whelps. White, black and tan dog, whelped Aug. 11, 
b . ” eae * | dogs), by their Rexford (Berkley—Sampson’s Nora). 1883, b ‘ute (Rattler—True) out of Queen (Victor—Lucy), to Mr. U 
orvesponding Secretary. ; ; y H ) ou! Y)s r.C. 
1 wae = ule Rory O i aan . san ae oe —y nin 9 2 wy pe ee ao dog, whelped June 
et y Larry—Anne leyn), Jan. 1, ten ogs) by their | 3, 8, to Mr. W. J. Percival, Palo, Mich.: white, black and ta 
“ THE GILROY FIELD TRIALS.—San Francisco, Cal.— | champion Rory O’More. f ticked bitch, whelped Jan. 14, 1883, to Mr. Joseph A. Blake, Slew 
; Editor Forest and Stream: I note in your report of the Gil- | _ ose. Mr. Gardner G. Hammond’s (New Lendon, Ct.) Chesa e| Haven, Ct.; white, black and tan dog and bitch, whelped Aug. 11, 


1883, to Mr. A. H. Wakefield, Providence, R. I’; white, black and tan 
dog, whel Aug. 11, 1883, to Mr. Geo. Fentch, Southington, Ct. 
Flute—Victress whelp. White, black and tan bitch, whelped Sept. 
10, 1883, by Flute out of Victress (Victor—Lucy), to Mr. Enos A. 
Messenger, Hartland, Ct. . 
DEATHS. 


ke See instructions at head of this column. 
Tom. Lemon and white pointer dog. (A.K.R. 405), owned by Mr. 


roy trials that it has been edited so carefully as to make it 
inaccurate in several little points. At page 460 of Forxst 
AND STREAM, where the report of the running of the second 
brace in the Puppy Stake is given, my recollection is that 
Paine’s Belie was described as a smooth collie. That is what 
she is, and I was anxious to have her appear as such, because 
her owner manufactured a pedigree for her, and may think 


See Rose (A.K.R. 142), Dec. 19, 1888, seven (two dogs), by Mr. J. 
A. Loring’s Sport. All since dead. 

Rusk. Mr. Gardner G. Hammond’s (New London, Ct.) reente 
er Rusk (A.K.R. 144), Dec. 9, 1883, eleven (five dogs), by Mr. J. 
A. Loring’s Sport. Three bitches living. 

Lorna II, Mr. John E. Thayer’s (Boston, Mass.) deerhound bitch 
Lorna II. (A.K.R. 336), Dec. 27, 1888, eight (five dogs), by his Lance 
(Brau—Maida II.), 
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now that your reporter could not tell a collie from a Gordon. ed a Dee at tien oe does be ls nen: ; wig poly eae P. Swain, Jr., Bronxville, N. Nov. 16, 1883, from dis- 
—FRANCISCO. Brenner. The Chequasset Kennel’s smooth-coated St. Bernard 










Kate. Lemon and white pointer bitch (A.K.R. 460), owned by Mr 
James P. Swain, Jr., Bronxville, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1883. 

Grace. Lemon and white pointer bitch (A.K.R. 352), owned by Mr, 
James P. Swain, Jr., Bronxville, N. Y., Dec. 18, from pneumonia. 


ee (A.K.R. 706), Nov. 2, 1888, six (five dogs), by Alp II. 
(A.K.R. i 
Rube. Dr.S. H. Green’s (Newmarket, N. H.) spaniel bitch Rube 
(A.K.R. 784), Dec. 18, 1888, ten (six dogs), by Obo II. (A.K.R. 482). 
SALES, 


&2™ See instructions at head of this column. 
Whisper. Black and white English setter dog. whel June 20, 
1883 jelgeanice Gath—Lit), by Major J. M. Taylor, Le ton, Ky., 


NEW HAVEN DOG SHOW.—The bench show to be held 
in New Haven next March, under the —— of the New 
Haven Kenzel Club, will undoubtedl ring out a large 
number of dozs. The classification, with one or two minor 
exceptions, is similar to that of the last show of the West- 
nhineaee Kennel Club. The prizes will be silver medals, suit- 
ably engraved, for the champion and first, and bronze medals 



















KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
k= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 
R. R. W., Albion, N. Y.—Clip the haireveniy. It will soon grow 
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for second prizes. Mr. James Watson will the setters, | to Mr. C.K. aoe » ik again. 
pointers, spaniels and hounds, and Mr. James Mortimer the | Rory More. Jr Lady Biddy whelp. Red Irish setter dog, 
ane helped Nov. 19, 1 by Mr. R. Therburn, Ri F, E. L., New Market, Md.—The gree isinsuch shape that 
remaining classes. .- N. nto Dr, J. Mr alioe, New York. ec pgoplctiae lie can make nothing of it. Write to Mr. Pollock. _ = me 
: . S . setter dog (A.K.R. 641), by Mr. Chas..R. Thor- mast: t.—Y dog hi b 
| pIHE DOGS MUST GO if they aro advebtised fo ale inthe | am ustneld Part NI toe Wee Suse =| carenan, Seer C Som ia hee geszibly cmap neenan 
, ane. 5 eaye (in. Kai Ridgefield. Red Irish setter dog (A.K-R. 687), by Mr. Charles R.| 7 yf., Princeton, N. J.—Give the puppy an occasional small dose 












Thorburn, Ridgefield Park, N. J., to Mr. H. M. Drake, New York. 
Red Irish setter dog (A.K.R. 625), by Mr, Charies R. Thor- 


L 3 of epsom salts, and wash the sores with a weak solution of sulphur- 
bem 5 Ridgefield Park, N. J.. to Mr. E. S. Ta New York. 


ous acid. 







: have sold both my one tw -four hours after the ad- y . 
. . B. F. , Me.—1. We are not aware that there is an t 
| vertisement came out and both of ten days after. I| ,2 Black, white and tan beagle bitch (A.K.R. 39), by Mr. W. H.| |G. B. F., Dover, Me.—1 - y agen 
* Ashburner, Philadelphia, Pa., to Mr. Albert H. Wakefield, Provi- | in this country; write to the Field, 346 Strand, London, Eng. 2. W 
have had a many letters from all parts of the country | gence, R. I. ip r es could not prescribe for your dog without a more definite description 







from m ertisement in FOREST AND STREAM.—GEORGE 
Lack (North Tarrytown, N. Y.). 





of thesymptoms. Write again, giving full particulars of ary cause 
le. 


S.— Fern whelps. Red Irish setters, whel ; 
7 penne - as wea Meier | that may have induced the troub 


Wilson, 










Tue Sonace or RHEUMATIC OLD AGE.—A correspondent writes: 


















| Rory O’More Y., the Trish setter bitch ‘ord—Anne ; % Trish setter bitch,whelped Oct. | ‘Although so large a yumber of sportsmen have contributed to th 
Ki . : red 10, 1h, by the how OMore nels, Albany. N. Y., to Mr. Ira N, | Forest anp Stream, there are ay others—from whom we saliens 
, Same place, om ie. pie ae pod hagas tty | are shundasty a <a ona instruct. I 
White; black and beagle E.R. , by Mr. P. confess a large egree of selfishness . for we arrived at 
Horne, Stoneham, to Mr. Geo. B. that point when I must get the most of sporting pleasure from the 


1 I Mass. 
Rake—Rose whelps: - ; Bay eae by Mr. | experience of others. ‘keep up tLe motion!’ ” 


















Hifle and Crap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


THE NEWARK TOURNAMENT. 
Octealeld Range, de dake have queasy tamsovel te onesie 
Jellulo’ e. e clu ave tly improved in 
since last match. wich will be seen :n the soores. There are six 
matches to complete the tournament, three bavin 
Essex Rifle Club have held the te 
or three points over all others. 








been shot. The 
ree years by two 
© Frelinghuysens, who have held 
second, are now coming to the front, having suc 
ing twe out of the three matches, and above all making the 
handsome score of 471 our of a possible 500 in the last match, iz 
them ahead of the Essex one point sefar. The Domesti-, Club, num- 
bering 120 men, are siriving for third position, they bem; 
ints behind, and three matches to shoot. The last mate 
iow. We now have in our association about 500 members; of these 
100 are excellent shots; the remainder shoot on an average. 

The fourth match of the Newark Rifle Association will be held on 
the Domestic Range, Market street. 
linghuysen Rifle Association. 
A C Neumann 


3 0 ED 


545455555548 S T Simmonds 
454554555547 CF Jackson 
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Plymouth Rifle Club. 


C H Townsend...... 


Wm Alexander... 


W McConnell 


BOSTON, Jan. 26.—The fine, bright weather of to-day served to 
attract a large number to the «omfortable and commodious shooting 
ussachusetts Rifle Association at Walnut Hill. but on 
arriving there it was found that the bright promises of the morning 
were not to be fulfilled. The wind did not appear to be very strong, 
The light was geod, and had the 
wind been a little less fickle it would have been plums for the shoot- 
ers, but they would have lost much valuable experience. Next 
Wednesday the glass-ball and clay-pigeon shooters will contest. 
following are the best scores of yesterday: 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 
556-4414555—46 
444545554 —45 


but it proved to be a difficult one. 


P J Forest (mil) 


AHA 
AL Henry (mil)... .4444444431—38 
44 J L Towle (mil) 
P Johnson (mil) 
BJ White (mf). .. ..434334£334—36 
Charles Peirce (mil).4352433233— 38 


Creedmoor Prize Match. 


shiney apa eve 


Samuel! Merrill 4434443453—38 
A Hunt 4444533432—37 

H A Lewis (mil)..... 

EM Samuels....... 

J Payson (mil) 


4454845544 — 

4555444354—43 
4444444455—42 
453444444 —40 
4434544444 —39 


wees 


544444544442 
A L Brackett. ... ....5534644444—42 
B Thomas (mil)... .45 343354—4. 


MO Rm me | ot ee 


A Darling (mil) 
Combination ae 


er 9 : 


IID 5 ivssne sinesesscsonessanepes 16910 7 

GARDNER, Mass., Jan. 24.—The last regular meet of the Gardner 
Rifle Club was omitted. Yesterday the club went out to Hackmatack 
range for practice. They used the American decimal target. 
snooting was off-hand, 
ng scores were made: 
Chester Hinds 


G F Ellsworth 


wont a ermegiietes 
wo 


istance 200yds. Out of a possible 100 the fol- 
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W C Loveland 
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The club are soon to shoot:a match with the Brattleborough (Ver- 
mont) Club, they having received a challenge. The shooting is to be 
on the grounds of each club, the score to be exchanged by telegraph. 
BOSTON SCHUETZEN CORPS.—The East Boston Schuetzen Corps 
held its weekly shoot on Friday at the r. 
but favorable, but some g 
captain of the club had the van, close 
are the scores: 
Eli 


at Oak Island. The day 
hooting was done. The 
followed by his 


predecessors. The followin 


ete teat coe 


.4454445545—44 M Sharp 
444555544444 E L Gibbs 
LUTZOW vs. ESSEX.—New York, Jan. 23.—Match at Zettler’s Gal- 
lery between the Lutzow team, of New York, and the Essex second 
team, of Newark; 12-ring target; 10 shots per —, possible 120: 


Sencwsce cnt 114 


immermann.... 





1,088 
SARATOGA RIFLE CLUB, Jan. 12.—The following are the 
scores of each man for this week: 


10 11 12 12 10 11 11 10 10 12—109 
abRGneaekh ouaagenn® - 12 10 12 10 11 12 11 10 10 10-118 
10 12 10 12 12 10 11 10 10 11-108 
11 10 10 11 11 12 10 10 10 12-107 
811 9 12 12 12 11 11 10 11—107 
121110 8 911 12 11 10 11—105 
1211 111110 910 9 9 10—102 


a Retin nr ee tare ett ty tthe athens aime teeta my 
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Riki nkcn ak wamaNaan ata oe neta a 2 
9 11 11 12 101 
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CLUB.—New York, Jan. 21 shoot, 12- 









RIFLE 
P tosnie ” = 116 , I 
C Judson....... bo pbetnee sonal 114 V Steimbach................... 108 
SMR has oder ce oseeaen cuene ie } | eee ae 115 
© CBee «600 eis, 55.8365 1S 110 D Patterson........... ........ 108 
ge Bands 'cp A tauide osc oe: eee 
E RO iad acne ~exerevens H Buckhauer. ....... marewhaan 
’ ; N. D. Warp, Sec. 
BULLSHEAD RIFLE CLUB.—Thursday, Jan. 24.—Twelve-ring tar- 
Bek possible 120, 
immermann................ 116 H Gunther................-.... 110 
BEE. hoes cccccdcatbe-c a 116 JJ Jordan..... . 108 
We IIL, 0 oo vais cicesccuaccs 116 .- 107 
Be BME oc sacs'cscnktepctetuan 116 W Roos.......... 105 
ORGY 5 oonnsccevetvesabenaen 114 102 
Se et 114 J F Campbell 96 
GF TRGRIIROR. 6. ins bb ccaccene 112 si 





GALLERY SHOOTING.—Some very good shooting has been done 
during the past week by amateurs at the Mammoth . Boston, 
and many who do not care to face the cold winds, resort there tc keep 
up their practice at re The following are the best scores 


made during the week, 
O MMR racecscanan 4444455555—45 R McRobbie........ 44544554 1443, 
Bellows 334445555543 


I Higgins : 
JE Leonard......... 552544444444 MA King.......... OHH 
A SOLDIER’S INVENTION.—An invention of great utility to the 
militia, and also of value to hunters, has lately been patented by a 
soldier of the U.S. Infantry. It is a device for the extraction of 
headless shells, in tod which great difficulty has heretofore 
been experienced. © chief trouble has been to remove the impedi- 
ment without injuring the grooves of the rifle. The present invention, 
which is a product of the brain of Mr, William Pratt. of the Seventh 
Infantry, stationed at Fort Laramie, seems to accomplish , and 
so succesfully that it has been recommended by Gen: O. O. Howard 
and other officers of the Army of high rank who have tested it. 


DEATH OF CAPT. BROCKHOFF.—Capt. William H. Brockhoff, a 
famous rifle shot, formerly a resident of this city, died recently o 
his ranch in Sonoma county from a fracture of the skull, conned be 
the runaway of a team which he was driving. The deceased was.ex- 
cellently well known here as the captain of a Ge:man militia com- 
pany and abroad as the National Guardsman who made the highest 
individual score at the C.eedmoor Centennial trials.—San Francisco 


Chronicle, Jan. 6. 
THE TRAP. 


Corr ents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to zorite on one side of the paper only. 


RHODE ISLAND NOTES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The game sezson now being over, the ‘‘ ” are beginning to take 
more interest in trap-shooting, and every Thursday, stormy or pleas- 
ant, fmds a goodly company at the club grounds on Broad street. 

How differently we are situated now with our comfortable warm 
club house, with a red hot stove diffusing its grateful heat, the “boys” 
drawn up ia a circle around it, spinning yarns about the past hunting 
season, how old Trim stood that cock partridge on the edge of the 
“Great Swamp” and how Sancho roaded the big tevy of quaiis the 
whole length of ‘Long Meadow” and finally ‘-nailed” them ir the old 
cranberry bog; and as we glance upward and view the elegant speci- 
mens of the taxidermist’s art that adorn our walls, not to:peak of 
the tasteful oil paintings, etc., we can but think of the contrast of the 
old shed of but two short years ago, when a few of the “boldest 
spirits’’ among us used to gather on this same spot and “peg away” 
at glass balls. We had no fire tmen and the only way to warm our 
fingers was to shoot fast enough to heat our gun barrels. Speaking 
of glass balls, they are with us almost a thing of the pa t, we are now 
shooting clay-pigeons almost exclusively. and those from five traps; 
the object being to put ourselves in ‘trim’ for the great event at 
Chicagoin May next, where we expect to send a team providing our 
scores in practice seem to warrant us afair show of success. The 
spring, however, is our season par excellence for trap-shooting, as 
after the long winter the boys creep out, like woodchucks from their 
holes, and make it: decidedly warm for the clay-pigeons, <= balls, 
etc., although with our now comfortable quarters, we have more 
winter shooting than we formerly did. 

The game season has been a remarkably good one with us during 
the past fall, though doubtless those sportsmen living in more 
favored sections would laugh “long and loud” at the idea of a half 
dozen par.ridgcs (ruffed grouse) or a dozen quails being considered 
a good day’s work; but so it is here, and we have to make the best of 
it. Quail seemed to breed well here last season, and if we have the 
remainder of the winter favorable for them we shall probably have 
fair shooting again next fall, as there are a good many left over. 
Not so, however, with the partridges,as they bave been snared 
terribly in most sections of the State. I was credibly informed that 
in one county alone 5,000 bird were snared and shipped to market 
and on und where, in September, another tleman and mysel! 
killed thirty-five birds in two days in November; with three good 
dogs in two days’ hard hunting we failed to start half that num- 
ber on the same ground, although we left plenty of birds on the first 
occasion, the cover being very thick at that time; the woods were 
full of hedges. and that told the story. I think I heard some one ask 
why don’t you stop it? Well, that is easier said than done. Most of 
the trapping is done by farmers’ boys, and there is a. clause in the 
game laws which allows one to trap on his own land; besides we do 
not wish to incur the everlasting hatred of the tilles of the soil, as 
by so doing we should “‘kill the googe, etc ,” for we should be uncere- 
moniously told to ‘git’? every time we ventured on their lands, so 
there you have it, and we have to be thankful for the few birds we 
do get. W. H. SHELDON. 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 20. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS. 


HE Boston Gun Club held a tournament at WeHington Jan. 23, 

the same being the initial meet of a series of alternate Wednes- 

day shoots. The attendance was over 60, including representatives 

from — various gun clubs of the State. The sweeps of tae day are 
subjoined: ° 

First event (7 birds, 18yds. rise. miss and out, 25 entries)—Wilbur ani 
Williams first, Jenkins, Kirkwood and Johnson second, Sawyer and 
Sampson third, De Rochmont fourth. _ 

Second event (7 birds, 18yds., 25 entries)—Jenkins and Wilbur first, 
Houghton and Kirkwood second, Clark, Williams, Allen and Webber 
third, Gerrish and De Roechmont fourth. 

Third event (7 birds, 2 ee and Clark first, Smith, 
Sampson and Davis second, Johnson, Gilman and Harrison third, 
Jenkins fou rth. 

Fourth event - ~ doubles, 28 entries)—Gilman and Curtis first, 
Emerson second, Cooper, Tinker and Wilbur third, Smith fourth. 

Fifth event (7 birds, 5 traps, 34 entries)—Cutting and Clark first, 
Tinker and Davis second, Schaefer and Wilbur third, Mann and Eager 
fourth. 

Sixth event (3 pair doubles, 5 singles, 28 entries)—Williams, Harri- 
son and Jenkins first, Perry and Stanton second, Davis, Clark and 
Schaefer third, Gilman fourth. 

Seventh event (7 single birds, 37 entries)—Kirkwood, De Rochmont, 
Smith and Gilman first, Evans and Wilbur second, Davis and Emer- 
son third, Schaefer and Paine fourth. 

Eighth event (7 singles)—Emerson first, Evans and Kirkwood sec- 
ond, De Rochmont and Jenkins third. 

Ninth event (3 pairs, Chicago rules governing'\—Perry, Curtis and 
Nichols first, Jenkins and Wellman second, Smith , Sawyer 
fourth. Mueh interest centered in the ninth match, the rules be! 
similar to thuse which will be adopted in Ligowsky sweepstake 
the Chicago meet. Altogether the shoot was of a most enjoyable 
kind. Over 3.000 birds were trapped, and the hum of the seven ase 
4+etokened the liveliness of the shoot. The next meet.on Feb. 6, 
will also be represented by the noted shots throughout the New Eng- 
land States, and of which you will receive report of same. Upon 
inquiry among our members, seven-trap shot is most unt — 5 


clay-pigeons. 


The Lynn Central Club held its ninth shoot for the silver cu 
Friday, Jan. 25. There was a good party present tc contend for 
them. E.L. Beale of Newb . took the cup for clay-pigeons 
on ascore of 17. J. P. Randal k the glass-ball cup on ‘a score of 
18 out of 20. There are three who have one chance each in the clay- 
pigeon cup, and four with one chance each in the glass-ball cup. 

here were twelve sweeps at clay-pigoons and six at glass balls. e 
next shoot will be held Feb. 1. 











Sai aaueber of sportsmen were present at the range of the 
Maiden Gun Club this afternoon to participate in the com 
match for the gold badges. The conditions were unfavora for 
scores. Following are the winners of the medals: J. Buffum 
k first with 15, A. F. Adams second with 11, and F. J. Scott third 
with 9 out ofa ible 20. W. H.-Trebor was first in the match 
for a keg of po’ , the conditions being 2ilyds. rise, 








Tres 
0 0-3 
6 1-3 
® 0-2 
1 O-8 
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tion from a neigh 
within ten days.—H. 


SIZE OF SHOT FOR CLAYS. — In last issue I 
or 


ng _ for a team shoot, 


experience with 
m repeated trials that No. 7 chilled gives the most satis- 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J., Jan. 21.—Match at eribontes each ; 
and ; R. Busterd, 10111 1001—8; D, 


2iyds. rise, trap handle; 
Hopeer, 11111001111011011—13. 
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drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all 





AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 
Fifth Paper. 


HE lines of the drawing now show the outside surface 

of the plank, but the moulds over which the boat is 
nd with the inner surface of 

modei is often made to the 
outside of the frames only, then the breadths when taken 
off show the actual size of the frame. If the working draw- 
gs are made to include the plank, the thickness of the 
latter is deducted at some stage of the drafti 
In our canoe, for convenience, the 
nclude the plank, so in making the moulds its 
din., must be deducted. 

To copy the frame lines, a piece of thin board or’ 
board, A BC D, Fig. 3, is slipped under the 
adjusted unuer the line to, 
a couple of tacks. Settihg the points of the 
compasses fin. apart, a row or spots 
paper into the board, in. inside the 
the small circles in 
center line, E F, load water line and the 
D2 are also marked. The board is then removed, a batten 
run through the spots,and the wood trimmed awayt o the line. 
is made on a board or floor the lines may be 


built must, of course, co! 
planking. In large work 


large drawin, 
held in place 


. 8. At the same 


If the drawing 


taken off, as in Fig. 4. 
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side with the piece of bent wire shown at.A. In this case, 
after cutting to the mark another line must be gauged in. 
inside the , and asecond cut made to it, after which it 
is laid on the drawing and the center line, water line and 
laid off on it.. 3 4 

‘o make the complete mould, a piece of lin. pine is 
planed up on one edge, H [, Fig, 5. a center line EF, is drawn 
at right angles to it, and also the load water line, then the 
pattern is laid on this board, adjusted to the center and 
water lines, and one-half marked off; then the pattern is 
turned over, adjusted on the other side of E F, and that side 
also marked off, the diagonals being marked at the same 


US. 
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As the boat tapers from — to the ends, it will be 
evident that.the after side of the forward moulds will be 
slightly larger than the fore sides, and the reverse will be the 
case with the after moulds, No. X having both sides the 
same in most canoes. .To allow for this bevel, moulds 2, 4, 
and pr 6 must be sawed out fin. larger than the marks 
show. bevels at the deck height and on eich diagonal 
are new taken from the drawing with a common carpenter’s 
bevel, applied in turn to each of the above points, and the 
m4 the mould are trimmed accordingly. 

‘© complete the mould, a notch K must be cut at the 
bottom to admit that portion of the keel or keelson inside of 
the rabbet, as will be explained later. 

Besides the moulds ‘described there will be required a stem 
mould (Fig. 6) giving the outline of the stem, a rabbet mould 
made to the rabbet line (if the stern is curved similar moulds 
will be required for it) and a beam mould, showing the curve 
and depth of the deck beams. These should be made of tin. 
pine. They are taken off by either of the above methods. 

The tendency of light boats if to spread in wiath in build 
ing, to avoid which in a canoc, where asmall excess of beam 
may bar the boat from her class in racing, the model and all 
the drawings are sometimes made about one inch narrower 
amidships than the desired beam of the canoe, and the sides 
are allowed to spread when the deck beams are put in, if 
they have not done so previously, as often happens unless 
great care is taken. 

METHODS OF BUILDING. 


While but few of the many different methods of building 
are adapted to the purpose of the amateur, a description ef 
P ones will enable him to understand the entire 
subject more clearly. Of these, two are by far the most 
common, the carvel, and the lapstreak, also called clinkgr or 
clincher. In the first, usually employed for ships’ boats, 
pag Whitehall and other boats, where lightness is not of 

importance, the planks (six to t on each side) are 
laid edge to edge, not overlapping, and nailed to the ribs or 
timbers that make the frame, the latter being spaced from 
nine to fifteen inches anes To prevent leasage, a small 
thread of raw cotton, p wick, or in boats, oakum, 
is driven into the seams with a mallet and caulking chisel, 
and the seams atterward-filled with putty, marine , or if 
oakum is used, with pit#h. To stand the strain of caulkin 
and to hold the cotton, the planks must be at least three- 
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boat may sometimes leak when first put in the water after 
drying out fora long time, it will very soon be perfectly 
tight. While the second point is an objection, it is by no 
means a serious one, and with a little care the boat may be 
kept perfectly clean, if not, a stream of water from a hose 
will wash out all dirt. The third point is the one most em- 
phasized by the opponents of the lapstreak, but they over- 
look the fact that the laps, or lands, as they are usually 
called in England, are very nearly parallel, not with the 
water lines, but with the course of the water, which is largely 
down and under the boat. At the ends the lands are dimin- 
ished to nothing, if the boat is properly built, and that they 
detract nothing from the speed is well proved by the fact 
that a very large majority of all canoe races have been won 
by lapstreak boats. 

As to their advantages, they are at least as light as any 
other boat of the same strength, they are easily repaired 
when damaged and they will stund harder and rougher usage 
than any other boats of their weight without injury. The 
lands on the bottom protect it tly when ashore, and if 
anything they add slightly to the initial Ppa! 

e oyster skiffs of Staten [sland Sound and Princess Bay, 
boats from 18 to 25ft. long, lapstreak, of gin. plank, are con- 
sidered by the fishermen to be stiffer and to rise more quickly 
than smooth-built boats of the same model. As after some 
experience with different modes of building, we have settled 
on the lapstreak as the best for canoes, and the easiest for 
amateurs, we shall later on describe it in detail. 

In order to obtain a smooth skin, canoes are sometimes 
carvel built, as before described, but of tin. stuff, and as 
this cannot be caulked, a strip of wood about tin. thick 
and lin. wide, is placed on the inside of each seam be- 
tween the timbers, the edges of the planks being nailed to it. 
This is called the ‘‘rib and batten” plan, and is largely used 
in Canada. 

Another and similar plan, the ribbon, or more properly 
ribband carvel (not “‘rib and carvel”) is used in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut for whaleboats, and in England for 
canoes. In these boats the ribbands are of oak or ash, 1}x 
din., slightly rounded on the back and as long as the boat. 
They are screwed to the moulds, when the latter are in posi- 
tion, just where the seams of the planks come, and as each 
plank is laid.en, its edges are nailed to the ribbands for their 
entire length. When the ribs are put on they must be 
‘jo ” or notched over the ribbands. In both of these 
methods the boat is improved if a strip of varnished or 
painted muslin is laid along the seam, under the ribband, 
but this is often difficult te do. 

In a similar way the boats of the yacht Triton are smooth 
built, with a strip of brass inside each seam instead of a 
ribband of wood. While havirg a very fine surface these 
boats are usually not as tight as the lapstreak, and are more 
easily damaged. 

In another method sometimes employed for canoes, the 
skin is double, the boat being first planked with }in. boards 
and then with a second layer, erossing the inner one. The 
first layer sometimes is laid diagonally, sloping aft from bow 


to cross it nearly at right angles; a method used in U. 8. 
Navy launches and lifeboats. 

‘Sometimes the immer skin runs across the boat, and the 
outer fore and aft, as in the well-known ‘‘Herald” canoes, 
and sometimes both run fore and aft. the seams of one skin 


placed along all the edges, a method of building follow 
also in some of our largest cutter yachts. . 

With either of these methods a thickness of muslin is laid 
in paint between the two skins, and both are well nailed 
together. While making a very strong boat, it is often 


as it will in time (with the thin plank-used in boat building), 
the leaks cannot be stopped, and the wood will soon rot. 


making repairs. JERSEY BLUE. 


NEW CANOE CLUBS.—We learn of clubs being formed at St. 
Lawrence, Fulton and Rondout, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn., and C \ 
well the weather. Canoeists are 


I. 
still ahve and loeking for spring. Send in your signals to Forest 
possible. 





coming in the centers of the planks of the other, rivets | | 


heavy, and when water once penetrates between the skins, | 











DUBUQUE CANOE CLUB. 


RGANIZED Oct. 1, 1883. Membership limited to eight canoe 
owners. Captain, Eugene A. Guilbert. Signal, upper half red; 
lower, blue, white square. 


THE GALLEY FIRE. 





PRACTICAL COOKERY. 


HAT the canoeist has a heart is evident from the fact that the 
turnpike reaching it leads through the stomach; and the way to 
win it, I suppose, is by that prescribed route of old. 

Asthe “galley fire” is kindled by that slightly traveled roadside, 
let us keep it burning, not smouldering, ‘but blazing; and when the 
coffee pot is removed, let it be replaced by the kettle, the frying pan, 
or the gridiron. 

That model rig, fixtures, water courses, etc., need discussion, and 
the discoveries and improvements therein spread among the brother- 
hood, is now evident, but let the cuisine keep pace with the advance- 
ment in other respects. Accustomed to our meals at home, with none 
of the attending trouble on our part, we are apt, in the contemplation 
of a cruise, to neglect giving them the consideration they deserve; ‘tis 
hard to see a future appetite, with a full stomach. But it matters not 
how beautiful the hills among which you float; if the stomach is fed 
on badly cooked food, the “inner man” rebels, and the glory of the 
— — departed. Yes, the rills may mermur and the pine tops 
sigh, bu 

‘*Man is a carnivorous production 
And must have meals,” 


and nejther murmurs nor sighs fill the stomach as they fill the heart; 
there isa sympathy between the last mentioned articles which wil! 
allow no encroachments from either side. 

There are many dishes agreeable in camp which any one with two 
hands and a limited amount of wit can produce when on a comfort- 
able cruise. By a comfortable cruise I mean one in which time is 
taken to ‘‘camp by the way,’’ and not live on cold lunches, canned 
goods, Brunswick soup and hotel dinners, asis too frequently the 
case. There are those among canoeists (and very few [ trust) who 
mark out a route, which would require four weeks to properly ac- 
complish, and rush —— in a week, as if after the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. en they tell with pride how many miles 
they made this day and that. They must be “through by daylight” or 
— -o —. ; in 

e pot-hunter’s enjoyment is measured by the weight of his 
bag, so is he delighted b the. number of miles Sones day. 
He is in search of solitude, and the moment it is found rushes again 
for the society of men. There are times when camping places are 
“few and far between;”’ then this undue haste may be excusable. 
That a few such canoeists exist I know, and they do not tend to up- 
hold the idea that the paddler is that independent individuai upon 
whom the reilroad and hotel have no claim. 

If there is a being on earth who is not the ‘“‘sport of cireamstance,” 
it is the canoeist; rain or shine neither sends him from any location, 


to stern with the second layer sloping the other way, so as | or holds him to it if properly equipped. He is pre eminently a man of 


leisure; he has been “‘cast upon the waters,” and the “world has 
found him after many days;” he is the product of the nineteenth 
century, a hurrying age ’tis true, though he came not in a hurry. 
“No fashion makes him ape of her distortions.” He sails, he eats, he 
sleeps in his diminutive home, and why shoald not the art of cooking 
be as much a part of his education as the handling of his paddle or 
mainsheet. Do not the preparation and consumption of food bring 
their share of pleasure? Is not that a happy moment when. after a 
long dle, you sit down with a ravenous appetite to a meal pre- 
by one acquainted with the mysteries of the cuisine. The nov- 
elty-of the position brings it a charm, and when cruising in company 
does not the cook command the respect and admiration of ail? 
and when be has produced something extra to the “bill of fare” to 
tickle the palate, how he is looked up to in his wisdom, and how all 
wonder in what mysterious 7% the delicacy was produced. Ab! is 
he not their ‘‘bosom”’ friend? Verily. he rules the roast. 
The best place to get ideas, certainly, is the kitchen; try it your- 
if under the supervision of “your sister or some other feliow’s 
sister." Carefully note each operation, then, when in camp, you 


things,” as Vi used to -- A plan is to carry a small book 
and when an ing pertaining to the “art” is found that may be of 
use, et it down; when the eye rests on “Camp Cookery” in Forzsr 
AND . or when you see any dish whose simplicity allows its 
production in camp, put it down in black and white; then when tke 
“critical” moment arrives you are not bethered by the “thousand 
a ~~, = difficulties which beset ~ amateur cook. 

e Of} most common products of erery camp, canoeists or 
otherwise, is. or should be, a game stew. With it rm one is fam- 


Anether serious objection to it is the great difficulty of | may trust greatly to the “necessity which compels you to do these 
rj 
ythi 


cues LOCAL ae = of Newburgh, has laid out | fliar and each cook, cae makes it after a manner peculiar to 


on the proposed camp of one- | himself. Its preparation ost. simple, and that must be the reason 

one, and one and a quarter miles. Also, a three- | it is never seen in print. There is one ingredient. however, which 

mile course for The for , paddling, one-half mile, is may not with the ‘knights of the paddie.”- That is time. A 
directly in front of stew must be stewed. Fish, or eggs, or steak may be flopped! in and 
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out of the pan in short order, but a stew takes time and a steady fire, 
and why not? Is the paddler always on the go? Does he never spend 
a quiet hour or two under the pies? He does not want a stew for 
every meal, but when he does what has an hour or two to do with it. 
a ~ is the on ene with us: bi jac 

ut game (an TOM a goose to a sparrow, or q - 
ruped), after being washed, into a kettle with pork and good supply 
of water, over a slow fire. Let boil well and skim. Cut up three or 
four good-sized onions, and add with seasoning, salt, pepper, parsley: 
and summer savory. Boil slowly for one and a half or two hours, 
and when game is nearly done, put in pared potatoes, the large ones 
cut into two or three pieces. Mix three tablespoonfuls flour ina 
little water, and stir after thirty minutes, and allisready. Water 
may be added when necessary. 

ere is another simple method of cooking squirrels: Cut up 
squirrels into about four pieces each, put in frying pan with afew 
slices pork, and cover with water. Put cover over pan, boil well and 
skim, Cut a few onions over all, add pepper and salt, cover tightly 
again and cook toa nice brown. Remove meat, and to make gravy, 
dredge in enough flour to thicken, and stir well till blended. Q. 


CHICAGO C. C, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The banquet of canoeists held at the Matteson House on Friday 
evening, Jan. 11, was a grand success in every particular, and the re- 
sult, from present indications, will be one of the largest and most 
active canoe clubs in America. 

Twenty-two canoeists were present. all but two or three being 
canoe owners. An informal reception was held in the hotel parlors 
till 3:30, when the company adjourned to the dining-room. In the 
center of the artistically arranged table, elevated on a standard en- 
twined with smilax, stood a model Racine canoe some four feet long, 
filled with:the rarest of cut flowers. This beautiful center-piece, the 
gift of Thos. Kane, Esq., of the Racine Boat Co., was deservedly 
much admired. The dinner and service were in keeping with the 
decorations. 

About 10:30 the meeting was called to order, with Mr. J. F. West as 
chairman pro tem. The Chicago C. C. was organized and the follow- 
officers were elected: 

President, Mr. G, M. Munger; Vice-President, Mr. J. W. Keogh; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. F. R. oe 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Seelye, Pullen and Ellis, was ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution and by-laws to be submitted at the 
next meeting, to be held on Friday. Jan. 25, at the office of Messrs. 
Thos. Kane & Co. on Wabash avenue. Other business was transacted 
and meeting adjourned at 12:15. 

As a direct outcome of the banquet two new canoes have already 
been ordered and several others are being talked of. There is great 
enthusiasm and every prospect of an immense boom during the com- 
ing season. Qui VIvE. 

Cuicaao, Jan, 14, 1884. 


A NEW A. C. A. BADGE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The question of a badge for the A. C. A. being now agitated, I have 
just forwarded to Commodore Nickerson for his approval, and after- 
ward that of the committee, a design which I drew up last season 
with the intention of bringing the subject before the last annual 
meet. This I was prevented from doing on account of my not being 
able to attend the business meeting of ‘the Association. The design 
eonsists of a rope arranged in a circle and tied at the lower side in a 
sailcr’s knot; inside the circle is a canoe with mutton-leg sail set 
(the mutton leg being the simplest for Gonign). the prow and stern of 
the canoe and peak of sail touching the edge of circle; beneath the 
canoe, extending from keel to edge of circle, are the letters ArC. A., 
the whole being suspended from a double-bladed paddle by two 
single blades arranged vertically, one on each of the upper edge of 
circle. The design should be in gold, with the exception of the sail, 
which should be chased silver. This design combines as many of the 
distinctive apparatus of canoeing as can be worked in with neatness; 
represents the Canadian as well asthe States’? method of propul- 
sion, the sailer as well as the paddler, and combines a contrast of 
color in metal, I hope the Association’will not a a burgee as a 
badge. It isso common and represents nothing. It may be worn 
by a patron of a militia company or a fire laddie, the engineer of a 
steamboat ora member of a secret organization, so far as tne gen- 
eral public would know. Let us have a badge we may be proud of, 
as typically representing the most perfect and manliest of all out- 
door sports. ORANGE FRAZER. 


Co.umsBvs, O., Jan. 21. 


THE SAIRY GAMP.—I have a letter from J. H. Rushton. He writes 
well. He has taken in your camp-fire and he has seen the Sairy 
Gamp in your office. He speaks well of her. She is still staunch and 
tight. She is a beauty; a corky light-weight. I ‘can paddle her 
from the Battery to the Lower Quarantine, Swash Channel, without 
shipping a quart of water. My dexter pectoral to the canoeists who 
meet around your camp-fire. My next cruise shall be a rattling, 
racketing, canoe-down-stream tumble, from the meadow dams to 
Philadelphia. I reckon this will test the endurance of a canoe. I 
believe, on my soul, that I can cruise the Sairy Gamp from the Bat- 

her back all right.—NEssMUK. 
led her half full of water the 
There is a 


tery around the lightship and _ brip. 
{Yes, the Sairy Gamp is tight. We 
other ve, and launched a yacht model by gaslight. 
chance for some one to work np a poem. |] 


RONDOUT C. C.—A meeting was held at Rondout, N. Y., on Wed- 
nesday last to organize a canoe club, as there have been several 
cruisers there for some four years past. The following officers were 
elected: Commodore, Grant Van Deusen; Vice-Commodere, Jansen 
Hasbrouck, Jr.; Secretary and Treasurer, H.S. Crispell. The re- 
maining members are C. W. Crispell, C. H. De La Vergne, C. V. A. 
Decker, F. B. Hibbard, E. W. Knapp and Julits H. Marsh. The club 
expect to have four or five boats at Newburgh, and at least three at 
the A. C. A. meet. * 


TORONTO C.C.—Mr. Johnson is having a 16X28 canoe built for 
next season, and witt. his 18 x24 and open 16X31 will be well prepared 
te make a pace for all comers. 


Pachting. 


THE STAYING OF MASTS. 


Grice the springing of Ileen’s mast a great deal of correspondence 
WO has been going on anent the subject, the principal burden thereof 
being an erroneous impression that spars cannot be as well held in 
a nurrow boat as in a broad one. This is an entire misapprehension. 
There is no reason why the springing of masts should be considered 
a special weakness of cutters simply because one of them recently 
had a misfortune of that kind. Plenty of instances can be found in 
the history of last year in which broad boats met with the same mis- 
hap. But everything which happens to a cutter is at once laid at the 
door of her form, while similar troubles of broad boats appear to 
make no impression upon the public mind. The schooner Ruth not 
only sprung but carried away her foremast going into New Bedford 
harbor last summer in smooth water, The schooner Agnes sprun 
her mainmast upon being knocked down in a summer squall in smoot 
water in the Sound. The schooner Clytie was overtaken by a similar 
accident without even being struck by a squall. The sloop Schemer 
rid berself of her stick in New York harbor last fall and the Aneto 
did thesame. Now one and all of these were beamy boats, some of 
them the broadest of their class. All had great spread to their shrouds, 
yet this was of no avail, for the sticks went by the board just the same. 
We might with justas much reason point te those casualties as 
“proof” that wide boats could not hold their masts, as they seemed 
to be continually springing and carrying them away upon very slight 
provocation. 
The lleen had some excuse for getting into trouble. She was 
caught in a winter blow and steep sea off Hatteras. That alone 
would pailiate her case to a great extent. But Lleen’s mast was 
sprung on the after side. Her chain plates did not pull up, nor did 
her rigging or lanyards strand or stretch in any manner, showing 
very plainly that the mast did not go for want of lateral support at 
all,-but that it pitched over forward beyond the elasticity of the 
stick in direct consequence of the breaking of the iron strap of the 
mainblock of the weather runner tackle or “‘backstay.’’ We have 
before us a photograph of that block showing the fracture as stated. 
It was, therefore, not for lack of spread to the shrouds that the ac- 
cident occurred, byt for the sudden giving out of support to the 
masthead from aft for which no amount of thwartship spread to 
shrouds could eompensate. It is true that narrow vessels vitch 
through a somewhat greater arc than flat-floored craft, which bring 
up with a kachunk to each oncoming wave. But it is also true that a 
narrow boat pitches with much greater ease and eushioning, and that 
the masts of such boats are not as taunt. Hence itis likely that 
their mastheads whip through no greater arc than these of vessels 
ef slower scend and acquire no greatermomen‘um. At all events 
the difference is not material, and as likely sometimes to be against 








one type as another, according to angle of oscillation and length of 


vide against accident, it is evident that the gre 

tee seate ween mast and backstay, the better can the 

held. Narrow yachts with short lower masts offer a better lead to 
snemenae Com Desens beets wit May Sere. then from 
charging cutters with especial liability to springing spars, their sticks 
can actually be held to better effect than la yachts of 
Furthermore, the support from shrouds cannot be j by asimple 
comparison of beam, but _ angle from the masthead down. A 
beamy sloop with lofty stick may show no greater angle than a 
narrow cutter with rter lower mast. So far as we could judge 
by a view end on, the angle of the shrouds of the cutter Bedouin 
exactly the same as that of the sloop Gracie in spite of the latter’s 
excessive beam. Again, the midship breadth of a narrow boat i- held 
well fore and aft, and regular “channels” in wake of the rigging add 
to her breadth, but a wide beat pinches in rapidly unless suffering 
from objectionable flare in the bow frames, and the mast of a cutter 
is al-o stepped further aft than in a sloop, so the difference in spread 
to the shrouds disappears to a great extent, and the effective angle 
of their lead is often as great in the cutter. 

There is no more danger of Ileen’s mast going square over the side 
than the mast of a beamy boat. In fact it is a physical nee 
if the work about her has been at all honest. And - 
ing the mast over the bow she presents a better lead in her backstay 
than would be found im a broad boat. The recent ill fortune which 
overtook the Ileen was due solely to the giving out of some iron 
work, which, in view of the treacherous nature of all blacksmithing, 
is liable te happen to any yacht at any time. It must also be remem- 
bered that Ileen did not cut down her spars and butcher her rig as 
ee our beamy yachts when fitting out for a foreign 
cruise. e thing can be carried out in beamy boats better than in 
nerrow ones, peas = spread athwartships between dead- 
eyes to be greater in wide boats. The atter shroud or “swifter’’ can 
be set up further aft, allowing the boom to swing off to a given angle 
when sailing free. In this manner the after shroud can be made to 
serve somewhat as a backstay. But its lead as such is so manineee 
unequal to that of the runner of a cutter that it cannot compare wi 
the latter in efficiency. 

So little weight is put upon the shrouds of a cutter for staying the 
mast, except in a lateral direction, that the has been set up 
closer and closer right along. In old-fashioned of considerable 
beam, the fore and aft spread used to be 2ft. 6in., but nowadays this 
is reduced to 1ft. 6in., which serves just as well for lateral staying, 
while the jump and spring forward is provided for by a special back- 
stay of good lead, in the shape of the runner and its tackle, and this 
can have a larger angle of trend more directly aft in a narrow boat 
than in a wide one, as before explained. This is not put forward asa 
“‘defense”’ of the Ileen. She needs no apologies. But itis meant to 
remove another popular misapprehension which is not borne out by 
the mechanics involved im the staying of masts. Rigging of narrow 
spread does not risk the mast at all. What it does ris! the pulling 
up of chainplates or topsides, as the strain upon these is greater than 
with more spread. is can easily be provided against in toto by 
a and simple, yet very effectual measures in construction, to 
which we have reverted often enough in these columns. Further 
more, a narrow boat is so very much easier in her lateral oscillations 
and general behavior than a wide, hard-bilged yacht, that it 1s still a 
question whether the pull on her chainplates would be greater even 
with less spread to the rigging. Cutters are proverbially economical 
in wear and tear aloft, and it needs only one day’s sail in such boats 
to make the reasons self-evident. 


NEW CUTTER. 


7's details of the new cutter building by Lawley & Son for Dr. 
W. F. Whitney from plans by Burgess Bros. are as follows: 










Ria Ota nbs cece soda oiee~ len ceccneece 36ft. 4in 
Length water line.............. . 30ft. 
Beam on water line........... a 
Beam extreme.... . Sft. in. 
eS . 6ft. Gin. 
Least freeboard......... . 2ft. Zin 
Displacement, long tons 12.75 tons. 
Iron on keel, long tons. . . 6 tons 
SOON DRMNRD 520565000053 52 . 0.5 tons 
Area amidship section.. ........... . sq. ft. 
Area immersed longitudinal section .159sq. ft 
Area loadline plane .... ........... .134.58q.ft 
M. 8. aft center of L.W.L....... . 1.5ft. 
Center lateral resistance ditto.................- 2.56ft. 
Center buoyancy ditto................... seamen 1ft. 
Area cruising lower sails... ..............c2scce.e: 987sq. ft. 
Center effort forward C.L.R............22.-..2005 6in 


This handsome addition to the fast swelling fleet of cutters in 
America will be named Rondina (Italian for Swallow). She has full 
flush deck with quadrant companion hatch, and a 4ft. skylight over 
the cabin. The forecastle hatch will be of iron. A watertight well 
aft for the steersman will be 2ft. 9in. by 2ft. 4in., with the hatch to sail 
room abaft of it. The cabin is 11ft. long with 3ft. floor, and 5ft. 9in. 
headroom under the beams. Lockers and sideboards at ends of 
sofas, and the run deveted to ——_ and clothes press. The backs 
of the sofas lift up and sling from above as bunks so that four sep- 
erate berths can had for the night. There will be a porcelain 
cabin stove in the bulkhead; meals will be served on a “swing table,” 
so that soup can be had ina gale. .In the ferecastle there will be two 
swinging bunks, which stow up against the side in daytime, icebox, 
china closet, cook stove, ete. This cutter will be used mainly for 
cruising, and will have large, cool, and airy accomodations for the 
hot summer months, it being well known thatthe cabins of a cutter are 
more refreshing than those of sloops with wide superstructures upon 
which the July and August sun beats down until the heat below be- 
comes even more sweltering than on deck. 


THE COST OF YACHTS. 


7 weeks ago reference was made in these columns to the cost 
of yachts here and abroad. In a eonversation with the Boston 
Herald, Mr. Lawley, the well-known builder of Boston, expressed 
the opinion that we had overestimated the difference and that he 
could build for 15 to 20 per cent. above the English prices. Tuis 
“interview” has since been going the rounds of the press in more or 
less garbled form. Now, we are not in the habit of making state- 
ments without the fats to back them, andif Mr. Lawley will under- 
take to duplicate the Ileen for one-fifth more than she would cost in 
England, we can give him an order on the spot and guarantee him 
half a dozen more during winter. According to the London Field a 
forty-ton cutter like the [een can be built for $12,000. That vessel 
here cost over $25,000, thereby more than justifying our statement 
as to the excessive cost of building fine yachts in this country. If 
Mr. Lawley will agree to build a new Ileen for $15,000, which is 25 per 
cent. above the figure given by the Field, we will be most happy to 
accommodate him with a raft of ordeis at once. But Mr. Lawley 
must also be able to sink $10,000 on each job and grow fat on it. 
People here do not understand what constitutes prime yachtin: 

work and finish. That the difference may be made clear we append 
below the average custom in America and England for so-called 


first-class work. 


AMERICAN. ENGLISH. 
Soft plank. | Hardwood throughout. 
Wood floors. | Yellow metal floors. 
Tron keel a. | Copper red. 
Iron spike and nail work. | Clench copper fastened. 
Wood knees. | Iron knees. 
Spiked floors and garboards. | Through bolted te keel. 
Single skiu. | Double skin or composite. 
Plank waist. | Stanchion waist. 
Bare bottom, | Coppered bottom. 
Iron wire rigging. | Best steel wire. 
Seven sails. | Fourteen sails. 
Any body’s chain. | Chain to Admiralty.test. 

| 


Light gear and meagre fittings. Strong and very complete. 
t many more things of the 


We might go on to enumerate a grea 
same kind. Ofcourse all yachts are not built as stated above in 
either country, but it represents the general practice neverti:eless. 
Add the amount of work entailed by more cempletely arranged ac- 
commodations below customary in English yachts, the greater atten- 
tion to detail and finish in all parts, and there is very good reason 
why English yachts should be classed superior to ourown. Of course 
we are making rapid strides in quality of build as well as in model, 
rig and outfit. and we do not expect to remain in the wake of our 
cousins very leng in any respect. 

A large, beamy and deep —_ of the Itchen type, say 26ft. load- 
line, 32ft. deck, 8ft. beam and 6ft. draft, with 5 tons | ballast on 
keel, metal floors, hard wood all through, copper fastened, mahog- 
— 4 teak and brass fittings, 14 sails for a full racing cutier’s rig, 
with housing topmast and reefing bowsprit, anchors, tested chain, 
all fittings such as brass rudder cap, leaders, cleats, cavils, pin rails, 
best steel wire rigging and backstays, water tank, dingey and appur- 
tenances of every kind except upholstery, linen and silver-ware, can 
be turned out by a crack Eng builder for $2,000. A similar boat 
aa in — would ‘cost all of $4,000 or more-here, and without 
‘ plans specifications she could not be turned out at all for 

love or money. 

The little Mona, with English sails and récent improvements is held 





CRUISING IN THE GEM. 


"Tendon Ge sosome cf Tie. Gudpad Gem 
@ the account of Mr. ‘s predicament with re- 
minds me of some experience I had in y Gem 

We were out in pasher uate Sensor, and had sion to 
put reef in jib, when she came up in wind. Captain caliéd out to 
give her a little jib to get her off. Idor’t remember who it was had 
occasion to go out on the bow: ; however.I am itive it was not 


the cook, who was holding ee one hand, in the other, 
fue . capi ee een ont irks ior 3 eer online aware ane 
i ust caug’ oO attempt to 
a full pa thes, locality. and was Just about to take & header: 
‘oe D. 


boat of her inches, pro) 
Mr. Osgood may well feel dd of her; she is worthy of his confi- 
oe. SE St is, — = those ordinary iron bolts 
w 0 e ee! an; ‘ 
may drop her lead. ena — ee 
After our tussle with wind and sea for a night and day, 
articles, as our cook can vouch for, tnahadieas compass; Cimetn ond 
yawl, were all lost. Inever will forget the look of despair and dis- 
torted features as were on the faces of our cook and that othe 
the captain caught by the leg. “Breakers ahead,” shouted our look- 
out. “Every one on deck,” roared the captain. ‘Where is that life- 
reserver?”’ screamed the cook. The other fellow was looking around 
po the a, ay. otter le delay, the 
w got their oil skins appeared on deck. time enough, as the 
captain said, to have run eae half a dozen times. “Hard-a-lee!” 
Cook came up with life- 


dith. Captain thought we would run for Newport, and word was 
sent down below to the cook, who immediately commenced to get 
hus things ready to say good-bye to us as soon as that harbor was 
made. ‘‘Haid-a-lee!”’ wshin and again came from the captain. That 
evening we got into the quiet waters of Long Island Sound. Our cook 
wanted to know what time we would get to Newport. Next morning 


. 
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all hands reported for breakfast, an unusual event. After a delight- _ 


ful sail down the Sound we anchored safe and all well, having nad 
the most pleasant sail in my life. So much confidence the cook 
and that other fellow developed in the ability of our Gem. that they 
both s we continue our trip down to Florida. I am only 
waiting for the time of my bondage expire before I will take an- 
other fiyer at just such a boat as Gem, only a little larger, a little 
deeper, and a little more lead away down about eight = 6 





EVIL EFFECT OF LENGTH MEASUREMENT.—That a length 
rule ostracises all forms but one, and that the most expensive and 
difficult to manage, is generally known. We find this well illustrated 
in the experience gained in Solent waters in recent years with the 


“length classes.” It forces the greatest beam and de with the 
— displacement and est sail plan. An Ttehen boat of 30ft. 
oadline has something like 13 tons ment, 7 tons of lead and 


7ft. 6in. draft, all of which is in excess of an ordinary cutter of same 
length. Already there is an outcry.in Southampton waters against 
the “simple length” rule, and a demand that boats of moderate pro- 
portions shall not be driven to the wall by the monsters the length 
rule fosters, but that all shall be onnmaeen through the adoption of 
a sai] area and length rule, which will make the big ones pay for their 
size. We quote from a letter in the London Field: “I am glad to see 
there is a recommendation by the Y. R. A. sub-committee to intro-- 
duce the le and sail area rule in the length classes. It is 
time that a fair chance were given to boats that are not of any ex- 
treme type. The length rule has already produced boats that are 


capable of carrying such sails from their t stiffness, that 
they are almost un le in water, oO h 
by the weight of thelr epare and soar the stiffness the Fe result ier 


excessive draft and beam, a boat of 30ft. long having a draft of 7it. 
6in. and beam of 9ft. 6in. or se.” 
h rule is working its 


THE NEW RULE.—The sail areu and len 
way into favor abroad. It seems to be the - rule likely to ¢ 
varying types, until the day when the ity of bulk sha’l be more 
fully understood. The Thames Sailing Club will arrange four matches 
for next season on purpose to es the new rulea in practice. 
On the other hand, Land and Water rather hastily gives an opinion 
adverse to the outlook for the new rule. But one fact like the fore- 
going is worth more than tons of o) m. For our part, we think it 
oy certain the sail area rule will come into very general vogue. 
innovations start slow, like a railway train, and gradualiy gather 
momentum, just as we have seen in the change from cente: board 
trap to yachts of good depth in America. At first nobody would 
listen to the change, now everybody, wants a deep boat. Concerning 
the silly proposal to substitute icaps for time allowance per, 
it was never seriously entertained by any one, and Land and Water 
is safe enough in its remark that ‘handicaps are not likely to beceme 
popular, and we neither expect nor wish to see them on many of the 
programmes during the coming summer.”’ 


SMALL BOATS.—There is or ought to be just as much and even 
more dignity attached to the ownership of a small yacht valued at a 
few hundred only as to the of the tiggest frigate in the 
fleet. Itis more creditable to take charge of your own boat and work 
her throughout the season than to lay off in an armehair and be 
driveri about by a hired crew, who look upon you as nothing mcre 
than a victim, privil to act as their paymaster. It is of mcre im- 

rtance to nau sport that one little twenty foot yacht be 
unched and skippered with spirit than the bu Iding uf a two hun- 
dred-ton schooner whose wheel never passes out of professional 
hands. Neither ee 4 nor tonnage should be the criterion in yacut- 
ing, but the best model and equipment and the greatest preliclonct 
in the theory and practice of seamanship, :avigation aud kindred 
manly, instructive and athletic sides of the sport 
uandering of 
or tue in- 


acquisitions. The 
should constitute the field for emulation, and not the 
money with ostentatious lavishness in the race for d 
dulgence in luxury, sensuality and mental imbecility. 
KEELS.—We hear of a number of boats to be altered into keels this 
winter. It should be r-membered that the keel of a dMai-tloored bout 
should have considerable rocker and be cut up to nothing with a long 
sweep from midships forward and a slight round-up to the heel in 
order to be effective. A year ago Mr. Kathbora altered the sloop 
Sparkle intoa keel wita a great deal of rocker. ~Sie proved very 
handy, much abler in every way, and lost none of herspeed. Long 
straight keels are neither handy nor effective. If ballasy is bolted up 
from below, as it ought to be in every good boat, the flitch keel uf a 
centerboard can easily be strengthened to any extent by «a k elson 
over the floors with chocks between, the keel bol.s going up through 
all. The gain in room by such a change in a small tis as.onish- 


ing. 

YACHTING IN HUNGARY.—On Lake Balaton there is at present 
great tnterest eens = ae . A clup has been or ed 

dan English builder has established himself on the lake, having 
already turned out some sixty boats of all kinds. A large fleet is 
stationed on the Plattensee, ineluding one schooner. several steam- 
ers, cutters, yawls and sliding ganters ranging from twenty. tons 
down to one ton. Most of the yachts are owned by noblemen of the 
country, among whom yachting has become quite a fashion. 

NEW MODEI..—We have seen a very handsome and well- rr 
tioned model by “‘Ezekiel’’ for a large keel schooner likely to be 
built by a-salt-water yacntsman accustomed tw ext nsiv. ¢ % 
Length over all, 105ft.; water line, $4ft.; beam, extreme, 20.6ft.; hold, 
12ft.; draft, 124¢ft. There will be 55 tons of lead on the keel. Mauin- 
mast, 88ft.; foremast, 838ft. Will carry staysdil, jib and outer jib. 
= —— is plumb and the counter fashioned after the style of a 
cutter. 

LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION.—The results of several years of 
experiment with the electric light .in French lighthouses seem _ to 
have been sufficiently satisfactory to. encourage.a more extensive 
use of the light for that purpose. Of the 332 lighthouses slong the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of France. 45 will be f urnished 
with the electric lignt immediately, and there is every prospect of an 
early addition to their number. 


THE NEW STEAMER.—We learn that the new steamer vans , 


at Poillon’s for-Mr. Munro is one of the best-looking craft of 


et turned out in New York. The lines are due to Mr. Hubbe, who 
as made some handsome draw from which the yacht is being 
laid down. .Mr. Hubbe has time and has seen 
abroad. 


PUBLIC cere ee te Boston Herald: “There are manyin? 
ot 


quiries of builders re; cutters and keel and a la: 
number of new yach type will be before : 
opens. Mr. Lawley says, judging from the letters. 
that the days of flat centerboards are nearly gone.” 
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A NOVEMBER DASH IN A SEVEN-TONNER: 
[conTINUED. | 


FTER driving through the Brothers pomeae sheets were checked 
all round, and merrily the cutter bowled along, going through 
clean as a knife, scarce leaving a ripple in her wake. e wind had 
sensibly abated with ~~ ans or ey sun, an oy at — did 
dark streaks chase over the ening expanse of the waters as we 
flew across Flushing Bay. Abreast Hunt’s Dock, a sort of land- 
mark, known to East River racers as the finish of many a hot con- 
test, a black hull was made out steaming upon us rapidly. It re- 
uired but a glance at the way she loomed up to make her out one of 
Herreshoff’s r-famed high speeds. She stole up on our weather 
and screwed noiselessly by like a fleeting ————. pursuing the 
even tenor of her way straight as an arrow without a quiver to the 
hull nor a throb from the Ly wg In form she was a beauty, and in 
styie she was smart, for with the rig of a three-master and a yellow- 
washed stack, orthodox and 4 l’Anglais, there was an air about this 
steamer which put usin mind of the nobbiest screws to be met with 
ed Toe een ae the first ee eS we, returned 
from higan w: now iy % » } 
N. ¥. ¥. ©. Like all the Herreshoffs, she was light as a feather, with 
a grace and pose pe to the Bristol conceptions, and with her 
high side, straigh sheer and long, easy body, a very good sea boat 
, who could drown out any of the sprawling, low-waisted things 
which New Yorkers have been brought up to consider good steam 
hts. She was bound to Little Neck Bay, and had aboard a num- 
ber of passengers. who looked lost and forlorn as they stood on the 
quarter-deck in great overcoats, shivering, against the bleak, cold 
scenery in the background. 

A steam yacht is after all an anomaly which cannot easily be 
classed. There seems to be nothmmg for any one to do or with which 
to occupy one’s mind, so: you are forced to take it out in gaping, 
unless you are amateur mechanic enough to strip long togs and 
revel in grease and oily smells, keep an eye on hot boxes. and listen 
for thumpings in the mysterious inner of cylinders and steam chests. 
Or maybe the doctor has recommended a warm climate and athlet- 
ics, in which case you go in for a roast with furnace doors open and 
fire up with a shovel which I coula scarcely lift. Or perhaps you 
dote upon the intricately scientific and love to riot in square roots, 
Marriott’s laws, parallel motions, vacuums, cushionings, back press- 
ures, slips of all kinds, helical curves, tnrusts and frictions, and the 
endless snares and complexities of steam ort. Or possibl. 
you pride yourself on tieal proficiency, and a at the w 
sheering all over the river, with toots at the whistle to vessels going 
by, is the redeeming attractien for the mint of money expended. 
can imagine all this being very — fun. Once upon a time I used 
to stand upon the bridge, lord of ail I surveyed, and know the pleas- 
ures of skillfully navigating a steam vessel over trackless seas and 
along coasts unknown, with the chart and lead as their interpreta 
tion. But this listless screwing upa river and then screwing down 
again, without taking a hand in the mechanical management of the 
vessel whose decks you tread, is to me the feeblest kind of a pas- 
time and as a sport quite beneath mention. Yet that is the style in 
which steam yachting is altogether pursued in this country, so after 
all, ow a tea kettle resolves itself into a match at doing the most 
gaping. The most tired, ennuied and helpless looking object in this 

aes can 



















be a 
reater bore to him than ‘‘yachting,”’ for it means only a crowd col- 
ted aft, the steward aetively making the rounds, a bottomless 
eonsumption of viands and wines, with the pleasure of paying thene- 
for, the usual contest of insipid jokes and lubbers’ yarns, and a sur- 
feit of swagger and exaggeration as to the speed of the partic- 
ular — for which you happen to have paid double her 
value. I contess it makes me very tired to talk about the speed 
of steam yachts with their owners. Experience teaches me to 
divide their estimates by two andthen there is generally margin left 
before hard is reached. It is conveniently customary to get 
knots and miles mixed up, and for land miles the owner has 4 weak- 
ness. The number of steam yachts in America which can maintain 
an average of 10 knots are extremely scarce. Those which can reach 
12 knots ean be counted on one’s — and few, if any,can make 
more on a stretch. With the exception of some Herreshoff launch 
we have no such things as “high speeds” in the country and the 1 
to 2% knot vessels exist only in the wild imaginative powers of 
“quick transit’? schemers, ‘‘mastless dome vessel’’ quacks and like 
hum Let the ine sor of a skinny knife blade set his 
taffrail unbeknown to the builder, and with normal boiler pressure 
and his fanciful dreams of railroad speed will sink as fast asthe 
mercury in the vacuum gauge of the condenser. For mere travel, as 
implements of locomotion from place to place, the fleet of so-called 
steam yachts in our waters will serve as well as an, else. But 
as affording indulgence in a maritime life for the sake 
me the genuine steam cruiser, built to cover the 











investment with a speed which canzot be main- 

tained, and I decline to become party to any such im- 

becile picknicking. The steam cruiser as well as the steam cruising 

yachtsman are hardly yet to be found in America, but time will de- 

See eee Sane nals oe near future, just as the present is 

witnessing the transfer of affection from smooth-water dawdling in 
sailing craft to blue-water we. 

It is now high time I got back the cutter. Night had fairly 

setin, and the Se eS eee frosty atmos- 

above. The moon had not yet risen, but sky to the north- 

Bo! now and then, 

from the 
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Island Sound from the eastward, the other, the favorin 
brought with us pouring up from the Atlantic through the 
rocky intricacies of world-known Hell Gate. We kept off half a 
point to be sure of clearing the black 1 buoy until we could make 
out that seutinelin the dark. ‘‘Now boys, aft to the mainsheet,” 
cheerily echoed fore and aft. Ina moment three hands had collected, 
one threw off the turns and sed the hauling part along to the rest, 
while the fourth, our man with the iron gt , tumbled across into the 


current, we 


lee waist ready to give head sheets a b pidly we closed in with 
the buoy which was ss up and down, and nape bom | across in a 
double shuffle all to itself. As we reached up abreast, it was ‘In 
with the boom, trim flat headsheets.’’ No sooner said than done, for 
the bracing air made all hands take to hard work with awill. It is 
strange how old yachtsmen tumble into their respective berths by in- 
tuition without = prearranged programme. 

Our heavy weight selected the heaviest jobs and no one interfered. 
The others tailed on as required, and my long apprenticeship at un‘ 
ravelhug knotty questions peculiarly fitted me for clearing turns and 
giving the gear a fairlead. Upon these lines we settled down atonce, 
and all through the cruise the same policy was obeyed. Whetherthe 
heavy man thought it a square deal or not is unknown. Ashe did 
not grumble or kick, noone else was going to do it for him, and I 
disliked to disturb the of the family too much to get into his 
= So that mainsheet cleat came to be considered my share, and 
quite an affection sprang up between us. If slacking away or pre- 
paring to tiatten in called for no muscular contortions, the duty was 

ighly responsible, as every one knows who has tied up his thumb in 
the turns or let the parts get away through his butter fingers. *‘Haul 
again, once more, another pull, so! belay.’’ and the boom was in two 
blocks, j'b trimmed down and foresail flat as a board, almost chafing 
the mast and clump blocks scraping the deck. It is always so. Never 
knew it to be different. The moment we had got everything two 
blocks, down came the wind in vicious blasts out of revenge, as if to 
take the starch out of us, and luff skipper out of his wits and boat up 
on the beach, or compel us to check all round and half spill to save 
our bacon, fetching to a below your scientific calculations. 

This time the wind got awfully fooled. It had tackled a cutter, and 
the cutter just smiled all over as she prettily hove down to business, 
never sailing planksheer under even in the hardest of knocks. That 
wind retired sted. It had been accustomed to frightening the 
flat en and making light sport of such flimsy game, had come for 
us cheeky fellows with to mastheaded in the muchly mistaien 
notion that we would flinch like the rest of its victims. We had to 

inch for all we could to fetch up to our objective anchorage off 

yles’s Yard on City Island, and the yacht was rammed through 
everything without let up. Sheets were belayed all round, crew 
loafing about decks with minds perfectly at ease, and the skipper 
toying with his hand lightly en the helm. No one said boo to the 
blasts. No one cared a continental for the ire of old Boreas and the 
cutter cared less than anybody else. Every time she was hit she 
merely rolled down slowly and easily, looked higher than ever and 
additional way, which che carried along through the flaws 
without check: . Such sailing was glorious. It was her game and her 
play. A cutter sails best on her side, and the further over she is 
pressed the faster she foots and the more she soaks bodily out to 
windward as long as you do not overcrowd her with sail beyond what 
her form will Soe to advan . So far as her heeling is con- 
cerned, I will back a cutter to put in her best licks to windward when 
rail to, don’t care what f: tales theorists may com to the con- 
I derive my conclusions from actual test, which knocks the 
stuffing out of theory every time. No one ever discovered that 
Madge ‘“‘slid off” or could not hold her wind in the memorable tan- 
ning she inflicted upon the sloops some seasons ago, nor can any 
authentic cases be mentioned where a good cutter can truthfully be 
oom with greater lewardly tendencies than other kind of 
vessel. Fact seems to be they have enough to hold on with and ts 
spare, and maybe, as the lead goes down when the yacht rights. the 
top is cuffed over to windward as well, and then the pressure on tne 
sails when heeled way over has not as much effect to drive sideways 
as Sg 3 aa. i plumb. Sete the 8 - oa 
es, but how do you exp) ie Newport race o: t August? 
Well, we are now driving along nicely, Sains under the lee of Citv 
Island; so I may as weil answer that question, foreign as it is to this 
log. cutters started in that race. No one found the least fault 
with Bedouin’s elose windedness, nor has it ever been hinted that she 
did not hold as high as the sloop Gracie after the leeward mark had 
been turned. No one found apy fault with le on that score, for 
she was beaten by Vixen through faster footing, and that only. But 
Wenonah had to make a ae to weather the committee at the 
finish, and upon this a great of fairy tale has been spun, all the 
performances of the same and similar yachts upon this and other 
occasions being entirely overlooked. They flatly contradict the 
¢ that Wenonah lost the match for lack of weatherly powers 
like those of the centerboard sloops, and as we have it direct from 
credit: ble source that Wenonah’s masthead had to be nursed, and 


fcllowed. 


But we are closing in on the land now and have to keep wits about 
for co’ to. It was dark as pitch mixed with a little whitewash 
toseparate beach and water, but the twinkling lights 
along the shore served as beacons. The wind got the worst of the 


re ae ae eee, so ewe ehianes the 
an 


island 
But where was Byles’s yard, who could tell? No 


| suasion. | 
mt up it battled its way through the hawse hole and the active man, assisted 
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Then there was a short musical racket of rattling chain as 


by his cousin, had the jib on deck and the bunt snugged up at the 
same instant, the foresail having been taken off upon closing in with 
the land. ‘Hold on forward, wait till she takes it... A moment or 
two and the yacht gathered sternboard and then fetched up with a 
scarcely perceptible snub as she tailed to the full extent six fathoms 
allowed. The skipper stepped clear of the helm. The dash for that 
evening had come to anend. ‘All hands furl sail,’’ was the next. hail 
from the quarterdeck. “Topsail clewline, hand by the halliards. 
Clew up. Go the halliards, clew down!” After some tugging, the 
extent of which is known only to the active man, the jibheader was 
snugged down on the cap in a pucker, fisherman fashion, and so left 
for the night, as an early start was contemplated next morning. I 
broke out the gaskets from the sail-room below and passed them over 
the boom, beef forward getting a top up on the lift, while the skipper 
shipped the crutch to receive it. After dropping into proper housing, 
the mainsheet was hauled taut and made fast to prevent the boom 
getting adrift. In the meanwhile gear had been cast off from the jib, 

the cousin held the bag and others rammed the sail into a snug bun- 
dle, which was then tossed down the hatch into the sail-room for the 
night. Foresail was furled, the clew lifted clear of all by a tricing 
line forward the mast. Mainsail next received attention. Halliards 
were let go and the gaff came down by the run, with that clicking of 
the patent blocks which is sweet as music to the nautiealear. All 
hands ranged along one side, leech was passed in, topsail sheet not 
forgotten, and then with an “altogether. boys,” the bunt was rolled 
up and lifted on top of the boom, the gaff settled riding the sail, and’ 
the gaskets speedily tied. ‘Cook down below. Clear up the decks 
fere and aft.”” Just imagine yourself half frozen through, hungry as 
a bear awakening from his winter’s doze, smoke curling out the 
Charley Noble giving rise to gastronomic anticipations, and the last 

command which pipes down for the night sounds as welcome as the 

clock in the steeple when it strikes five to free you from the slavery 

ef money grubbing forthe day. ‘Every mana rope,” sol turned 

to my old love, the mainsheet, and under the cover of darkness 

coiled it away against the sunina tangled mass with the leadiine. 

The active man, of course, had the riding light, regular Fresnel lense, 

triced up to the forestay, burning like a miniature sun, shedding 

friendly beams over the forward part of the vessel, enabling me to 

=. the grandest effort of the cook’s life was being consummated 

in the forepeak below. Once more the good little ship was quietly 

riding to her chain in wonted fashion. We lay a cable’s length from 

shore pretty well protected, with the best of prospects for peaceful 

slumber. Off our starboard quarter a sickly flickering denoted the 

whereabouts of a sloop, smack or freighter, as the only company 

close aboard. Other lights some distance off on our beam told of a 

batch of schooners and coasters waiting for purposes I could not di- 
vine. How they all make a living is to me a mystery, seemg the com- 
petition of endless miles of railroads ashore, and the numerous steam- 

ship lines afloat. But there will always be coarse freights, suca as 

brick, coal, lumber and hay to collect from out of the way ports, for 

low freight rates, the lo all being poured into the vast maw of 

metropolitan consumption, never to be appeased, but ever expanding 

toward the colossal. The night was extremely fine, the e was 

taken off the cold with the lull in the wind. The barometer had slowly 

and steadily been on the rise and fine weather was prognosticated for 

some days to come. 

But what am I doing shivering on deck? The skipper had found 
his way below. Warm and homelike the cabin lamp shone forth 
through the glass of the skylight; and delicious odors rose from the 
companion. Eight bells had just gone. I was leaning back up to 
the boom in a reverie upon the romance of yachting, ever and anon 
glancing aloft into the gloom, seeking to follow the dim outlme of 
the cutter’s jaunty rig as it faded away in the darkness overnead. 
From the bottom of my heart pity went out for those benighted 
heathens on shore, to whom this noble, manly. hearty, iife-ranewing 
sport, with its roving and devil-may-care, its whole-souled Bohemian 
attributes and benign, broadening influences is a sealed book, into the 
leaves of which they will not peer, shuffling off this mortal ecil with- 
out as much as a dip into the paradise. at the gates of which they all 
stand clamoring for that which is at their command within. Did I 
owe the fraternity of mortar and pestle a grudge and sought the 
anihilation of their fees; did b wish to starve them out of their living, 
I would spread broadcast o'er the land this new dispensation from 
the fount of life. Get afloat, ‘get afloat, and don’t be long in 
doing it! Away with you from the noxious smells, contaminated 
food, poverty-stricken atmosphere, petty cares and nervous 
worries of the hissing, poisoned swiri of city life. Turn upen 
your prison pens, fimg aside the load which is luring 
to ap early age and grave, and makes life one harrassing 
burden beneath which all but the most rugged sink and few succeed. 
Once more join bright glowing nature in her virgin purity, anc wealth 
of powers toreceive in turn from the one great Mother of All life 
which shall be life, and not its counterfeit, strength of body and 
force of mind, with the faculties for thought and’action rescued from 
the dwarfish crippling of the baneful artifice imposed through the 
relentless race for wealth and vain display. Get afloat as fast as you 
can in a box, a scow, on a raft, in a yacht, anything you wish, se you 
meet Dame Nature to draw from her iimitiess supply fresh draughts 
from sea breezes, freighted to the gunwale with balmy, rich 
ozone. One cruise breaks in the novice, the second sees all his fears 
and aversions overcome, the third he starts upon with expectation, 
the fourth sas szenene om enthusiast from the most dismal begin- 
ning, and the fifth is him laughing Medicus out of house and 
home, for he will no more know the stupid, dizzy topheaviness aris- 
ing from a torpid liver, nor the dull pains of ind tion, nor listl:ss- 
ness and pallid hue of countenance. nor nerves unstrung, nor wake- 
ful nights, nor any of the evilsto which fiesh succumbs in the con- 
tamination with that which is vile. 


“On. deck there; better come down if you want any grub,” was 
shouted from the cabin, and with one jump I made for the hatch. 
tumbled down below, landed in my place, and went for scouse and 
a pronounce duff, it’s the nautical for it—in a way which 
wi have Grows : aback ao enna ceee who ventured the 

m ane gpaper, youcould neither recuperate brains 
nor body aboard of a cutter. I won’t say anything about the brains, 
perhaps there is no room for more, but as tor recuperating the body, 
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mad ask the cook! It was a caution how the grub was stowed below. 
opping off with caffé noir, fire was started on pipes and weeds, and 
fragrant wreaths and rings gently steered their way to seek dissolu- 
tion through the skylight overhead, as the cook cleared the wreck 
for the evening's entertainment. 

The leaves of the swing table were collapsed and the four passen- 
gre coiled away in the four cosy corners of the cosy little cabin. 

arns then flowed upon yarns, and reminiscences took trick and 
trick with current to until the clock warned all hands and a gen: 

move was made to berth for the night after the — 

given a practical illustration in the delicate art of concoc egg: 
nogg. By that perverse ruling of things or some base conspiracy 
the strongest potion of the aromatic composition fell to my share, 
and fora while after stretching the length of Rm berth im the after 
cabin there was a strange. humming in the head, due to the eggs; 
but it could not have been long after the light was turned down be- 
fore I fell a willing victim to ihe seductions of Say, cradled to a 
mellitiuous lullaby played on the gamut of the deeply-tuned pro- 
boscis of the active man of the party and the swis.a of the wavelets 
close to my off ear. And now, if after this dose the gentle reader 
fails to drop into cast-iron stumber, he will not tare as well as did the 
crew who mad this dash sometime last November. P. &. 


KELPIE.—Mr. Winslow is having the centerboard rip out of 
the Kelpie, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., and an 18in. keel substi- 
tuted. One more keel and one less board makes a difference of two 
in the footing. 1f.the work is properly done, Kelpie will be much 
easier on her helm and need not loose any speed. 

DAUNTLESS. —This schooner arrived at Fayal from Madeira in a 
leaky condition on Jan. 22. ‘Lhere is no dock or slipway in Fayal, or 
there was neither when we were there last, so tne Dauntless will 
have to depend upon her own means for effecting repairs. She 
probably opened her seams in a rough sea. 

BIGGEST KEEL EVER CAST.- Fay, of Northam, is building an 
§5-ton racing cutter for Mr. Jameson, of the Samcena. She will be 
84ft. loadline and 15ft. beam, with 75 tons of lead in one solid chunk 
on thekeel. This has been successfully cast, and is the largest on 
record. 

SHARPIE RUDDERS.—Mr. Clapham writes that the balanced rud- 
der was adopted because a skag was found to make sharpies slow in 
stays. Mr. Pike added a skag to his schooner Ellie with beneficial 
eifect, and on the lakes a skag is universally used. 

YACHTING NEAR PARIS.—The Cercle de la Voile now has 254 
memvers, with eaaeeee. of which 32 are steamers. Total tonnage 
3,862. Income $7,000 and expenses $5,600. Races sailed 39, for which 
$1,750 in prizes was given. 

CUTTERS IN BOSTON.—The 28ft. cutter at Lawley’s yard is 
planked up. Another cutter for Messrs. Taylor & Smith is nearly 
tinished. The keel has been got out for Dr. Whitney’s 30ft. cutter. 

SOLENT WATERS.—There are twenty different sailing organiza- 
tions on a coast line of twenty-five miles devoted tothe iterests of 
small yachts in waters adjacent to the Isle of Wight, England. 

A POPULAR BOOK.—The third edition of Dixon Kemp's ‘‘Yacht 
and Boat Sailing’? has been exhausted, and the fourth is now m 
preparation, of which further notice will appear. 

BIG FLEET.—The Royal Southampton Y. C., of England, has 450 
members, 230 yachts, footing up 19, tons, and $5, it does not 
know what to do with. . 

KNICKERBOCKER Y. C.—Second lecture wil take place Feb. 6, 
corner Third avenue and 133d street, Harlem. All yachtsmen are 
cordially invited. 

NEW YORK Y. C.—Will rent the premises known as~the Munici- 
pal Building, Madison avenue, and occupy the whole house. 

THE FOUR-BEAM CUTTER.—The new yacht illustrated last week 
was designed by A. Cary Smith, of this city. 

THETIS.—This is the name chosen for Mr. Henry Bryant's 70ft. 
centerboard compromise cutter. 





Answers ta Correspondents. 


&®” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 








sore E. H., Fairview, W. Va.—Address Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 
Mass. 

Cc. 8. Y., Orange County, N. Y.—For fur dealers see our advertis- 
ing columns. 

A. J. S.. Plumsteadville, Pa.—The firm is Schoverling, Daly & 
Gales, New York City. 

R. P. A., Boston.—See Forrest AnD StreAM for Nov. 8, 1883, for 
waterproofing receipts. 

J. M. F., Middletown.—Consult Stoddard’s “Guide to the Adiron- 
dacks.”’ Price, 50 cents. 

C. H. 8.. Dorchester, Mass.—If you want a gun for game shooting 
do not invest in an air gun, it will not give you sufficient penetration. 
The arm is fairly accurate at very short range, but one of the cheap 





Mens 
VE TEIN CS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Speeifics have been_used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R.,Travel’g Hippodromes 
Menageries and others with perfect success. 
IsT OF SPECIFICS. 
A.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
‘ever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 
.-B. Cures Founder, Reavin Stiffness, 75c. 
C.C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75c. 


.0. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms,- - - 75c. 
-E. Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
F.F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75c. 
HH, Cures all Urinary Diseases sases,- = = ” Be: 
ures ni cee % 

Fi Cures Eru dive Disoones. ange, &c. 75c. 
J. Cures all Diseases of Digestio 75c. 


ao 
eterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 
erinary Manual i pp.), 10 bottles of 
Medieine, and M feator, - ++ - = Ss. 
fieator,- ----2+s2s22 22% 35 
oe Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
dress on receipt of the price, or order for 
Veterinary Medicine tq the amount of $5 or more. 
Hamphrey’s Veterinary Manual (390 pp.)sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
t@"Pamphiets sent free on application. 








Mounted in the most substantial manner on hooks 
a No.7. We keep the following sizes in stock: Nos. 
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Flobert rifles has all the good points of an air gun, and is much more 
effective. Go into some of the Boston gun stores and examine the 
guns for yourself. 
J. A. P., Norfolk, Va.—Do the deer of this section of the country 
shed their horns every year, or not? Ans, They do. 
H. L. B., Valdosta, Ga.—The note by ‘‘A Veteran Killer’ in regard 
to an outlawed gun should be taken with 95 parts humor and 5 parts 


L, K. M., Hastings, Iowa,—_We have printed several communica- 
ee those who have used the gun named, and like it very 
much. 

E. 8. R., East Corinth, Vt.—You will probably find the deired infor- 
mation about Newfoundland in the boo 
M. Harvey, of St. John’s. We can supply it. 

J. H. McE., Obio.--We reprint for your benefit and that of several 
other inquirers diagram of the decimal target. The diameters of the 





black rings are 3i¢in., 534in., and 8in. respectively; of the other rin 
as noted ta the diagram. The distances shot at Walnut Hill are 500, 
800, 900 and 1,000yds. 


H. E. M., Hazelton, lowa.—Does chokeboring a gun improve its 
shooting of coarse shot. Anus. It improves its shooting with all sizes 
of shot, so far as close pattern and penetration are concerned. 

8. R. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.—1. For names of standard repeating rifles 
see our advertising columns. 2. Train your dog by the directions re- 
lating to retrieving in Hammond’s ‘‘Traming vs. Breaking,’’ which we 
can supply you. ice, $1 

J. H. D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—To settle a question, please state 
what is the color of the barred owl’s eyes. A. says they are blue; 
B. says yellow, the same as the horned and mostif not quite all other 
owls. Ans. Both wrong. They are brown. 


NEWSDEALER.—There are a number of anti-fouling paints in the 
market, to be had of ship chandlers in seaport or lake towns. Tarr & 
Wonson’s anti-fouling paint is much used. A composition of verdigris 
for boats’ bottoms can be had of paint dealers. 


D. C., Toronto, Canada.—A. says a dog uses his nose to find the 
trail of a bird; he follows the trail and — on sight of bird. B. 
claims that a dog finds and points the bird by scent; as regards his 
pointing on sight it is quite accidental. Ans. B. is right. 


Derer’s Horns.—Two or three correspondents are informed that 
deer do shed their horns every year. This is the rule, to which there 
may be now and then a very rare exception. See the very full and 
explicit description of the wth of deer’s horns, printed in our 
issue of Oct. 25, 1883, Vol. XXI., page 245. 


Coswes, Boston, Mass.—What is the present status of the N. A. K. 
¢. Stud Book, Vol. II.? Ans. This is an e: a that we cannot solve: 
nor do we know whether, having through the vicissitudes of 
floed and field, it will ever see the — of day in time to be classed in 
any other category than that of ancient history. 


W. K.N., Marissa, Ill.—A friend says he can kill the ‘game on bis 
own farm in or out of season, and take the case to the Supreme 
Court and gain the trial. Is the game law constitutional? Has it‘ 
ever been tested? Ans. We are not aware that a case of this kind 
has ever been carried to the Supreme Court of the United States, but 
it has been decided by the Supreme Courts of some of the States. 
Some game laws may contain certain provisions which are uncon- 
stitutional; we believe the discriminations against non-residents to 





This Minnow is practically indestructible. 


Incheslong 2 24 3 3% 
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Westerty, R. I.—What is the use of a click on a fishing reel? 
can see the advantage of a os cole cae 
know whatitisfor. Ans. Ac is adrag or 
sicp.s sound by which te suena een the 

runs out. Most anglers love the of the 


those who er asilent drag. A click is too free when 
the click is broken, but when order-needs no ober ed 

N., Germantown.—Could you tell me of acme. aped place to 
summer for ith ? 


e July, 
= September for spent, « ld to Pein Ne of that time 
motes Aas. See entitled *‘Where to 
page 4 , Jan. 10. It will be difficult for you to find a place where all 
he game named can be found within tramping distance. 

W. G. M., Brooklyn, N. ¥.—What would be a good State to live in 
for a person with weak lungs? I want to find a where the 
cli is not cheng. but healthy, and where is little or no 
cold weather. I wisb to get where there is good hunting and 
fishing, if possible. How would Southern California do? Wi 
advise you to consult a competent physician, or to write to some 0 
the journals that give advice of this kind: for instance, Dio Lewis's 
Monthly, Bible House, New York. Southern California is a 
recommended; but we prefer not to take the ng sree too | As giving 
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advice in a matter of this kind. It can be don telligently only by 
some one who is familiar with the and he plone. Some doc- 
tors who cannot cure their palionke send theah to a distant Btate 


as the easiest way to get rid of them. 

Brownine Gun Barrets.—For the benefit of half a dozen inquirers 
we soot the following receipt for browning gun 
it with the advice that the gun be sent to a gunsmith, who will do 
better than an amateur can: ‘‘Tinct. of muriat of iron, one ounce; 
nitric ether, one ounce: hate of copper, four scruples; rain 
water, one pint. First, secure lug up ends of barrels, leav- 
ing one plug in each end of sufficient length to be used as handles, 
then thoroughly clean with soap and water, after which cover with 
a thick coat of lime, slacked in water, and when that has become 
dry remove it with an iron wire scratch brush; this is to remove all 
dirt and grease from the barrels. Then apply a coat of the fluid 
with a rag, and let it stand for twenty-four hours, when a slight rust 
will have appeared; then take barrels and immerse them in a 
containing boiling hot water, after which scratch them well with 
scratch brush. peat this until the color suits, which will be after 
three or four applications. When com let the barrels remain 
in lime water a short time to neu any acid which have 
penetrated. Take great care not to handle the barrels du the 
operation, for the least particle of grease will make bad spots."’- - 


H. G., Milwaukee.—Hallock’s “ 
the methed of indienne, skins. The skin is stretched 
the ground or on poles, and all fat or flesh removed. 
it is washed in soap and water to cleanse 
animal are then taken and mashed into a paste with hot 
is thoroughly rubbed into the flesh side, one’ the 
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this paste 

out to . When it is scraped. and expaats Se dew tor 

night. anid next morning rubbed and pulled un soft. Buckskinsare 

made by rubbing off the hair with a horse-rib, ‘while the skin is fresh, 

or, after in a weak lye; then with brains, and stain- 

ing a reddish color in a decoction of Wasatchie bark. Alum andsalt B 
are very , but alum is rather scarce in the cha) as also are =9 
doors and boards. Some stretch skins on the ground. should : 


E 


be taken, by the way, not to use too much salt, as it causes the s 

afterward to absorb moisture too readily. Smo! skin is done 

dressing with brains, ovens up into a funnel-shape, and sus- 
lo 
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g 
Tropicals 
are the 


first < 
ding over a slow fire of buff. , or dry prickly pear. builtin : 
Whole the ground. The tips of the funnel betas. pisaea Oven close oF 
around the hole; a clear, calm day, is seleeted, the smoking re- & 2 
quires about two hours. It gives a velvet-like finish, and the skin = 
never shrinks or gets stiff from wetting. but washes like cloth. Re 
youl 
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Orders received from anglers where dealers keep a full line of our goods not filled at any price. 


ABBEY é& IMBRIEB, 


‘ 
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Bi 
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particularly adapted to AMERICAN WATERS. This cut shows the emact size of ¢ 
eters, 


Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle, 


MOMEO9 Fulton street New Work. 48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. ters, 

. Engin 

mentic 

JAS. F. MARSTERS, SILK WORM GUT. . — 

55 Court Street, Brooklyn. F. LATASA, 385 Broaaway, N. ¥., By 

MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF Calls the attention of the trade and dealers fa fiahing seckio 8 to hie extensive assortmént ef PP a 

Fine Fishing Tackle. Gute Bxira Fine,” Sample thonsand, 10 different grades; from extra heavy to dng, $6.00, Del 
‘or pri ; 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 
Brass pes Reels with Balance Handles, first at Agee fin 


180ft., $1.50; 240ft. .75; 800ft., $2.00; 450ft.. $2.25; 600ft., 

25 cts, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 
nicke) plated, 50 cts. extra. 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinse 
Single gut. 12 cts. 


age. Single Gut Trout and Black 


ac 
Trristed Leaders, 3 leugth, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies 
, $1.26 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 


Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long 


Fly Rods, 10¢t. long, $1.50 to $10.00, Also forty-eight ‘different styles of rods for all 
Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Sen 


ca 2e, 


Established 20 years, Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on gut 

Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
r doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 
Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 8yds., 15 cts. Double 


da 0 cts.; 80yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 


é finish, 75ft., $1.00; —_ $1.25; 


of the above Reels with 
erick, Kirby Limerick, 


60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 


Paper Shot 


of fishing. 
stamp for 





F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, New York. 
STRONG CARTRIDGE CO. 


Our Shells cannot be excelled by 


4| Cannon is an entirely new thing, and 
f{ Cannon in the werld, 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Shell, Breech-Loading Camnon, &. 
<a tl 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
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Patent 
KYNOCH & CO., 


| hese shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can poinadea as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
only abont half asmuch. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and.closer, and admit 
thin metal. inside diameter is nae two gauges larger. Load 

8. 


of a heavier as owing to the 
marpe a6 any brass using wads say two sizes 
crimped” tool and straighten out to original shape when d 


acts as a reducer, 


















“Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any snortenen's club or denier ana prices = to the trade 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


9 * 
Sportsman’s Library. 
List of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .............. $1 00 | How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s ............. 130 
75 | Hand Books on Out-Door A ‘ 















Birmingham, Eng. 


larger than g of shells. Or can be effectually 
bekarged. The crimping tool — 
Sample 





), and crimpers 

























only. For sale in any quantity b; dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2, Adirondack Wilderness, In the................ 
not less than one domen, by — Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds .- _%| Gymnastics 20 
ERMANN BOKER & co S | A . A t a ,% : k, Norris....... "= ee naa 4 2 
erican i ccc ndtcaveacdesdsacuen wing and Sailing. . 
H ’ ole merican gen S; ames Boy’s oa aoe, 8 we ane Games : = ae — Driving. . 2 
3 03 ree x American Roadsters an ‘otti OTSeS. .... anly Exercises 2 
101 &1 Duane St t, New York «| American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long 200 Croquet 20 
American Kennel, Bi 3 00 ing . 25 
American Grape Growing and Wine Making.. 1 50 oits and Bowls 25 
ARORINE TOURS, DOWHOR, .... 220202. seccccccces 50 Mis tak cdbdendetaghndaceeccauewecsd oseea 25 
Angling. a Book on, Francis 7 50 | How to Buy and Sella Horse. . .... ........ 1 CO 
stile Angting Teresa in England 1 = Led : — a ee Shot, Farrow......... 1 S 
i ME cavsccdetad a> a 
. Iu order to place our Traps within easy reach of mal Plagues, Fleming... :.. ‘ ow eee eee es seek 4 
Must be formed at least two months prior to the all spertsmen, and to enable them to practice for inte sdisd vebscssicaceacsseeeue 25 | Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 6 00 
the First International Clay Pigeon Tournament at Archery, eel of, Maurice Thompson.... 1 50 | Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher................ 75 
holding of the First International Clay Pigeon 'e Sirs a y oS ivound the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 8 00 | Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost .. 1 50 
Z Chicago, May 26 to 31, 1884, we will until said date 7 - > ; 
Tournament at ship to any club 5 of our best traps at $7.00 each Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth....... 1 00 | Insects Injurious to Vegetation................ 6 50 
w Po the following installment ag . ’ | Baird’s Birds of North America.... ........... 30 00 | Jenning’s Horse Training................... .. 1 25 
CHICAGO MAY 26-31, ’84 $17.50 eash with the order. — — by = one hed 7 ym pticcecsees : 2 aa ing — anes paustvnentiownesesccrseosnes ; = 
, 2 ’ 9 : *s r an Ps cccccee cClure’s Stable Guide................. . ..-- 
ee ee NE ONE... .00-20. 0000000. Peerterd cans 7 | Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher... |. 50 
to be eligeable to enter a team of 5 in the principal 500 * ‘“ “ “ “ 99 « Bits and Bearing Reins....................++-- , Map of Northern Maine, Steele. .............. 1 00 
championship contest. Members of team must be . cD af Black Bass Fishing, Henshall................-- 3 00 Mayhew’s I ais nccmncdenceasisees 3 00 
4 F Or we will ship 3 traps at $7.00 upon payment of | Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 3 00 
in good standing as members of said club for at $11.00 cash with the order. pone SS) eee 250 | Minot’s Land and Game Birds. ............... 3 00 
least two months, and must be 5.00 draft, accepted by 2 members, payable 60 days | Boat Sailing, Practical..................... ++. 1 00 | Model Yachts and Boats....................... 2 00 
i 6.00 ‘ we . , i “ : A. 2 Books for Sson Obie Angling, 50c. ; Smootin’. oe ene ener sptaeconnatewse (one 7 a 
. or y Pigeons apply to the neares aler, 50c.; Common ects of the Seashore, L$ aturalis' Me MOI 6 6c cacidctesscoces 2 
Residents of the County Cage and Singing Birds, 50c.; Dogs,’ 75c.; Natural History of Birds.:.................... 3 00 
ose Send ee safeenee money fr chars. Birds’ and Werte. 50c.; Fresh and Salt no on ae ts hae a een are 1 80 
s con secure choice of time Water Aquarium, 50c; Native Song Birds... otes on Game and Game Shooting.. ........ 3 00 
from which the club or team is entered. For full being called to the score. Boy's Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, ete.. 2 00| Notes on Fish and Fishing.......... .......... 4 20 
programme (prizes and sweepstakes, $5,000) address LIGOWSKY CLAY PIGEON CO., ° Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols...................... 30 Oars and Sculls and How to Use Theni. ...... 1% 
L. C. P. o., P. O. Box 1292, Cincinnati, Ohio. P. O. Box 1292. Cincinnati, 0. | Boat Racing, or the Arts of Rowing and Train- On the Wing. Ro duas sradeuccssseuce 1 50 
ccdatuiad clpdedeends cadcgecdcessedeseuae 2 UE I oo ds o's Sacceccenece ss 1 50 
De I I ons 0.05 5605 ovcccccceserse 2 00; Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 
Boat Racing, Brickwood.................++++++ 2 a and Pheasant Shooting, Schley’s. . 2 
D A V ENPORT’S Breech Loader, Modern, Greener.............. 2 WU Noo Gas) soacxcacasd cioaccdvenasin 
a capecaregdedescensecticeedsce 2 Practical Boat Building for Amateurs......... 1 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... UNICO MINN. coc cc ccccsccccccdeecece <x + 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE Canoeing in Ranuckia.. ..:......ccceccscccceee 1 Practical Kennel Guide....................-00- 1 
nner aheccd Sesacecscacaccee 1 Prairie and Forest. Parker Gilmore..... ..... 3 
- Canoe Traveling, Powell....................06. 3 Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
A Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 2 Mat dlc ctadnaduteceddcedccdvdesaccudecesd 1 
sy edn ancd ings ndeansn sineenssacdce 1 Practical Poultry Keeping................... ‘ 
.Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 1 Practical Orange Culture.................. <5 0 
Coues’ Birds of the Northwest................ 4 Prime’s I Go a-Fisbing..........,.....0seceesee 2 
This Trap gives as many different angles of flight Coues’ Fur- (eee 3 Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... ............. 2 
(except toward shooter) of birds as NII rig cedtccledtiacarecssdecdassscuse 1 RN IE I ao o.oo, ck cncndescveosci 
any five-trap system. Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 2 I I IN ose cnccccccccaccecacacs 
1 Recreation in Shooting. .................. 

























Upon trial if not found as represented or satisfactory c Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo.. MN Sa dicecducnaascxenseeies vaos 
be returned at my expense. * oe Dogs, Points for Judging pee tpithene Sipnoy’s Book of the Horse....... ....... o. 12 
Send for card of rules and circulars to Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; eloth......... as Sportsman’s Gazetter, Hallock................ 3 
Dog me sta seees mianstbeencts20% won e>* ‘ adage sees a New edition. 2 
Dogs ‘an ir Ways. SN Ea teciawen duane e hag~ement, MCYTICK.........22202 cee 1 
A. F. MARTINS, Manufacturer, Dogs; their Br Breeding, Training, Management peembens ier Hastings BS acts isles eee ] 
DAVENPORT, N. Y. Dog Training vs. Break ing. Hammond........ 1 Stephens’ — Moose Hunters ened ae 
~. 3. 1 Stonehenge, ° tish Islands........... 7 
Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 7 
PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. Farrar’s uide to Moosehead Lake............ Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 3 
Phys Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, §vo 3 50 
bay 52 ene Sensors tases so argssoons iceesassascat~<es sa ~~~ weel on the Horse, American edition, ‘eae 
~ ar’s Pocke p of Moose! es a Mii cdusdquadcadasandeustaedadedcaaseacas 
4 22 FS Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 50 rn ee re 2 00 
4 gis = ia aoe ® os CR iis ccinctanaea 2 50 , Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
6 a ES CED es ccccevaeccccnccedacs 25 ME ideducsvdadad cieReducaementaducincduns ied 2 00 
g £ Soe Fishing, Bottom or Float................ ..... 50 | Taxidermist’s Manual......... ..............05 1 00 
Ass Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ 3 50 | The Book of the Rabbit........................ 5 00 
o 3 335 ° . : , | Fishing Tourist, Hallock..................-++-. 2 00 | The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
6 3 38 ¢ oe wae Bg p | Fly Fishing and Worm Fishing............... 50 PEE IOUMNOOM nice cecscnpccccass seseces 2 00 
Bees — ie 3 as 4 i es ieqase ee ree i 00 ae eras Manual, Brown............ 1 00 
Ls orida an e Game Water Birds o e e PCC dadaddawaaunddudwavdenceved 50 
See negatives may all be developed on 3 8 : ® | _ Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.S............ OR Te I IN os v0 nse can cadccncnascees 1 00 
y turn home. = © ¢ ¢@ | Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ................... 2 50 | The Horse Owner’s Safeguard................. 200 
The lightest, most complete and tical of Lc 
PR Pony a rn op 4 practical o wm Fae HZ Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes.................... 1 25 | The Cream of Leicestershire......... ........ 3 50 
eHtT THONY & bon oe an aN ¥ ms “58 49 g 3 i naar at ae and ee aa ars 2 = - eee: Coast of America, ............ 20 00 
: ee “9 Broad’ » N. ¥. rank Forester’s w ook an e Pe I OE I tcc cnc ceecadecigracucsve 3% 
Cond = weer _ of instructions free. aa wee Fag | Frank Forester’s Manual for Young rtsmen 2 00 | The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols..................... § 00 
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MFG OPTICIANS. 
ae PERFECTED 


Opera, Field & Marine 
GLASSES, 
Tourists’ & Rifle Range 
TELESCOPES. 
Pocket Compasses, Pedom- 
eters, Odometers, Barometers, Thermesse- 
ters, Microcopes, etc. 192-page illustrated cata- 
logue of Meteorological, Mathematical, 


Engineering and Electrical Instruments gratis on 
mention of this paper. 


Fine Fishing Rods. 
. Snakewood, Lancewood, Greenheart, Bethabara. 


ete. The finest rods for the least money. Send 
on oe E M. EDWARDS, Hancock, 








WALLACE’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 


IN CLOTH COVERS. PRICE $1.00. 
__For-sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co 


GGG seeks vous own orn. Terme and 8 
386 satierce Addrers H. Batxane Go. Pos. 





The double bird attachment works as well as the single. 
Can throw the bird any distance apart desired. 









Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 















, * ; Detail of St. John River Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s... 
The price Is reduced to $10.00. Dog , by Holabird. Rifle and Marksmanship, by Gildersleeve 
Dog Brea! EMD. oweesccnsececes Rifle Practice, Wingate................ 


Samuel’s Birds of New Engiand.. 
Scientific Angler ........ ...... 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... 

Shooting on the Wing................. 
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THE TRAPS ARE WARRANTED. 
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CHEAP TRAP SHOOTING. 


—)0(-—- 


Belcher’s Pat.Paper Bird. 


Attached to a suitable wire ball, thrown from any 
glass ball trap in the same way as glass balls, is the 
cheapest and most satisfactory trap shooting. These 
birds a be re-used after marking the shot perfor- 
ations with pencil. No disputes whether «, bird is 
hit or missed; no broken glass or clay to injure 

ounds. Balls everlasting. Fifty birds and one 

all sent by mail on receipt of $1. Additional birds 
$1 pe’ hundred. Additional balls 50 cents each. 

Address, 


G. F. KOLB, 732 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SETTER, 


—BY— 


LAVERACK. 


With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.75 






FOR SALE BY THE 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


Ec.ennedy Repeating Evifle 














The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The selid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFBE. 


These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 
Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada, 
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{Jan. 81, 1684, 


Sor Sale. 


CANADA. 
PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWIOK. 


CROWN LAND OFFICE, f 
January 21, 1884. 
FISHING LEASES. 

The exclusive right of fishing (with the rod hg A 
in front ot the ae i tone Lands on the ; 
lowing Semen will be offered for afi 
auction at this office at noon on 

Thursday, the 20th day of March next. 


Leases of these fishin hts wil! 
regulations to be hereaiioreebuen : ape governet ty 


LEASES FOR THREE vou 
will be offered on the following streams at the up- 
= prices mentioned below. ese amounts or any 
advances made thereon, will be payable annually, 
during the term of the leases. 
No. NEPISIGUIT R VER. Upset Price 
1 From the mouth i of the river to the 





A FAMILIAR TALK. 
















With the coming of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change in our | 
manner of conducting this journal. Just what the FoREST AND STREAM has been in 1883 we 
hope to make it in 1884. It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
approved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just as frank and 







DOGSKIN 


outspoken, and just as helpful. ! Indian Heserve..... .....0é2.esseees0es 
We are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the FOREST AND STREAM’S constantly LE ATHER J ACKETS 8 , TTehle Sees ndian reserve tothe heed ot 300 00 






widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no JACQUET RIVER. 


We import one quality only and that is the | 3 The whole stream and branches thereof. 130 00 






Tra d e S ecr et very best. Our price is $12 for black, $15 for TS UPSA LQUITCH RIVER. uni 
= s m its mouth up to the Forks.......... 
tan colored. Other makes in Leather Jackets 5 From the Forks oe ite head, including all 
$10. Wesell at a very close margin of profit, DEVOID, «50 5 <vcoe os54 scone tase eneinee 






UATAWAMKEDGWICK RIVER. 
6 From its mouth to the Quebec Province ' 
DOWER. cs csatanccbecestccsuseves eced 1000 00 
RESTIGOUCHE RIVER. 

7 From the mouth of Upsalquitch River up 
ek ESR a FIR 500 00 
8 anes Toad Brook up to Tom’s Brook.... 500 00 
9 From Tom’s Brook up to Patapedia River 500 00 
500 00 
00 
00 


and shall market between two and three 
thousand jackets at retail this season. Send 
for samples and rules for self-measure. 


G.W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


about it, and we do not mind telling you. It is this: We have not expended our energies in 
preposterous spread-eagle proclamatious of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant 
future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks 
in the year. That is the kind of journalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult 
about it, you see. 

Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we have maintained the inher- 
ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the 
paper fit for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by gentlemen, whose good 
opinion we value, that they do not think it necessary to make 


A Weekly Scrutiny 








10 From Patapedia River up to Tracy’s Rrook 

11 From tun gH s Brook up to Quatawam- 

kedgwiek River... ....cccsscrccsescqes 

12 From Quatawamkedgwick River up ‘to 
Madawaska county line MO ak ssatassecenn 260 


LEASES FOR 0 ONE YEAR 
will be offered on the following streams at the 
undermentioned upset prices: 
18 Patapedia River, on the western bank 
thereof, from its mouth up to the Que- 














bee Province BOUNGRET 5.52 sss ccc ese , 200 00 

ef the contents of the FoREstT AND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table. s aon ng eg Gloucester county......... - 3 S 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 16 Ta uche River, Gloucester county... 100 00 
“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our ue . ucintae River, Northumberl'd o county i” D4 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field sports to 19 Dungarvon River, 200 00 
which this journal is devoted. he enous Rivers nace 900.00 
in other words, the reason why the “Forest and Stream” is liked 22 Sensiieemames ana al ae =. 

by sportsmen is that the “ Forest and Stream” is the kind of paper SEND A POSTAL CARD TO THE = sae ee, ee shes = = 
that sportsmen like. Columbus Buggy (\0... | % Tobique River and branehes...0222../00°. 50 00 
This, as we Lave said before, is complimentary all around. 9 | Any further information that may be required by 





peer: purchasers may be had on application to 
oO 
The fishing on the most of those streams is unsur- 
posse. Copies of the Report of the Government 
‘ommissioners arding these streams may be 
obtained on i tion. 


JAMES MITCHELL, 
Surveyor General. 


A third element of the paper’s popularity is this: It has some hundreds of correspond- 
ents and contributors, who write for it because they have something to say. You have 
heard the story of the German professor who was assigned to prepare a thesis on the ele- 
phant. Now, he had never seen an elephant, so he evolved one out of his inner conscious- 
ness. Though we never read his essay, we have not the slightest doubt it was a very dry one. 
But if the German professor had ever come across 


A Real Live Elephant 


in an African jungle, he could have written a thesis on the beast that would have had some 
animation in it. That is just the secret of the interest of the FoREsT AND STREAM’s contribu- 
tions. They come from men who have seen or done or heard something to write about. 
Nothing dry in their notes and sketches and letters. They put it on paper just as entertain- 
ingly as they would talk when gathered in camp after the hunt, or sitting about the fire and 
comparing notes of the day’s shoot. These stories and sketches come to us from sportsmen 
who represent every phase of life—all the professions and trades and occupations, from 
which busy men now and then turn aside for a bit of fun by the stream or in the stubble. 

Of course the great bulk of matter appearing in this paper has related to the game 
and fish of our own country, for that, after all, is what Forest AND STREAM readers are most 
interested iv. And what a variety there has been! Squirrel shooting in the woods back of 
the barn, antelope on the plains, quail in the wheat stubble, and ‘‘chickens’”’ on the prairie; 
the ruffed grouse on the wing and the “‘patridge” on a limb; elk on the ‘‘hogbacks,” moose 
in the timber, deer in the brush, caribou on the barrens and ’coon in the hollow. All sorts 
of game by all sorts of methods, in all sorts of places, and by all sorts of people. 


Give Cuvier a Bone, 


and the great naturalist could construct from it (or he pretended he could) the whole of the 
animal, living or fossil, to which it must have belonged. Give a man (say 500 years hence) 
the file of the Forest AND STREAM for 1883, and he will not need to be a naturalist to recon- 
struct from its pages the animals and birds and fishes of this country (and he’ll find in it a 
vast deal of curious and instructive information about the ‘‘true sportsman,” too). 

The scenes of our sketches have not been confined to the United States. Lieut. 
Schwatka has related his experiences in the Arctic, ‘‘Piseco” has told of adventures among 
the islands of the Southern Pacific. Others have written of grouse shooting in Sweden, 
sea fishing in Denmark, capturing sea-lions on the coast cf Peru, hunting the mountain goat 
in British Columbia and the wild boar in San Domingo, and being hunted by the savages 
in South Africa. ‘ 

So, you see, the FOREST AND STREAM is a ‘‘journal of recreation.” We do not mean only 
that it treats of recreation, but in its columns is recreation. This is the practical nine- 
teenth century realization of the old story of 


The Magician’s Carpet, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


When catalogue and name of nearest dealer, 
where our superior vehicles can be seen, will be 
sent. 

We have the largest factory in the world for 
nfanufacturing first-class and SUPERIOR 


Buggies, Phaetons, Light Carriages, 
Surrey Wagons, 












ANGLERS, ATTENTION. 


Kilbourne’s Game Fishes of America 


(20 Plates), 

With a Letter Press by Prof.G. Browne Goode. 
A new copy of this superb work for sale. 
Price, $40.00. 

Address Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 

39 Park Row, New York. 
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FEW WILD HARES FOR SALE (Lepus 
americanus) to stock ae preserves. Please’ 
e 


ae 
address J. G. RICH, Bethel, jan10,2mo 


Ot a DR RLY 
AND OUR POPULAR 


American Village Carts, 


the latter the most perfect and free from horse 
motion. 


&e"We make our own wheels from the best tim- 
ber (sawed ow own mills) that can be obtained 
from the hills of Southern Ohio—famous as the 
second growth hickory district 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR ; 


MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


72% Veer. Dee a og at home easily made, 
$12 ee Ou Address True & Co. 













A Sportsman’s Summer Home. 


For Sale—A farm of 160 acres in the town of 
Andes, Del. Co ,N. Y. Half of farm is under culti- 
vation, and other half timber. One house and two 
barns on it. Most of the land lays . Its 
—— adjacent streams are full of trout, and 

the timber and ee. abound plentifully 
with ruffed grouse. rabbits, etc., etc., 
while excellent and e nsive woodcock shootin, 
can be had within 14% miles. The air, water an 
climate is the purest and best in the world, and the 
surrounding scenery is splendid. Land in this sec- 
tion is a. To in value. An adjoining 
farmer will work the farm on shares, and so leave 
the house eee, bef 14% miles from a —_ 
village, an miles from a larger 
miles from a wild lake where still more aoe 
and 2 miles from an old Indian cave. Will sell farm 
for $2000. cash — give be aa and clearest title 
in the world. encumbered with other cares, 
I cannot give wa nmtion or enjoy its facilities, 
hence the low ouioe offered at to produce a quick, 
cash sale and save waste of time. Address‘ P. 
McKOON, Franklin, N. Y. jan10,tf 























FOR SALE, 


A new 91élbs., 28in. Ballard Gallery Rifle, Beach 
front Rocky Mountain and Lyman peep, rear 
Cost $34 ice, with 500 long 
trade for new D. A., ya atier,” 
with belt and holster. ‘a © NORTON, Moran- 
town, Allen Co., jan3i, 1t 












Wanted, 


OPIES WANTED.—SEPT. 25, 1879; MARCH 18 









OR SALE.—ONE Pegtin a ONE 







‘ t shell; ex- 
on which one sat cross-legged and wished himself in a lovely garden a thousand miles away. and 25, 1880, We are short of these issues aad ~ = ond. D. Bt L. “— rite, W. 
With the Forrest AnD STREAM in hand, you do not need to be a magician to straightway = be obliged . = : oor th ny do no = wi | T P. O. Box 1824, Middletown, Conn, War- 
1 e 0 or 0 ese numbers ey do nol 2 ‘ 
1 send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park Row, | Tnted as represented or no sale. Jan31,2 






find yourself transported to the hemlock browse and the trout pools, the quail cover or the 
“chicken ground.” Perhaps, after all, we should have named this first, when we began to 
tell you the secret of FOREST AND STREAM’S success as & sportsman’s paper. 





New York City. jan24,if 






IVE QUAIL FOR SALE AT $2.00 PER DOZ., 
here. Oro. T. LEDBETTER, ea 






ANTED FOR eee A FINE BREECH- 






















The weekly issues of the Forest anp STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty: | ..0, Ale lous sth oF o—, ee to tain, Sie dros 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. | modified choke. Q. BROWN, Forest and Stream EXCHANGE FOR 8 OR 10-GAUGE B. L. 
Twenty such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders | Office. gun, 10 to 13lbs., full choke, a 8 J0-gauge, Syglbs, n syglbs., 
en net patna ne ear, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post- Aish B. aan yo — wee Highs, weed two eeasons. [ARDIN ING, "108 Halsey er area 
P ae y : ee Live . with two sets of barrels, 1-gat » gain. Bpeckage, 3. 5. 
c 


office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Address | 011) choke, 93lbs.; 12-gauge, 


Sibs. 2oz., in a case. of .gun $875; in 
order. Would exchange for a cn ot 


good melee. of 8-ga ae - 
J. W. B., this o: jan31,1t - 





Players! Get Hyatt’s Patent 
WHIST Gaine.egister'and Trump 
for 300.” Gio. W. HY. HYATT, 114 Nassau a N 






Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 
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